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THE YUMAN MUSICAL STYLE. 
By GEORGE HERZOG. 


In the summer of 1927 I recorded in the field phonographic song 
material upon which this study is based. At that time, in connection 
with an investigation of Pueblo Indian music, the Mohave, Yuma and 
Southern Dieguefio were visited incidentally, and the material used 
in the present analysis secured’. The music of these tribes is so remark- 
ably uniform, that musically the area represents one stylistic unit. One 
Maricopa song recorded among the Pima is included, since it obviously 
conforms to this style, which, throughout this paper, I have for con- 
venience designated ‘““Yuman.” 

Yuman music represents a very specialized type, set off rather sharply 
from the music of Southwestern peoples like the Apache, Navaho and 
Pueblo. The presence of certain clear-cut features in almost all of the 
songs renders the style more consistent within itself and easier to des- 
cribe than in most other cases. Since the main characteristics of the 
style are clear, influences from without are easily discernible. In some 
of the Mohave songs faint traces of eastern influence appear®. A few 
other songs undoubtedly originated to the northeast of the Yuman area’. 
One group of songs recorded among the Mohave is obviously of Apache 
origin and has been transmitted to them through the Yavapai. Finally, 
among the Southern Dieguefio, some of the songs connected with the 
mourning ceremony may have been influenced by Luisefio singing. 

The results of this study are based upon the transcription and analysis 
of 85 songs, 39 of which are given here as sufficiently representative. 
The others will be published in another connection. The conclusions 
here arrived at can also be verified by means of the extensive collection 


‘1 am greatly indebted to Mrs. E. C. Parsons, Mr. T. W. Surette (The 
Music Fund, Boston). and Miss M. Wheelwright, whose kind interest made 
this investigation possible. 

* See pp. 185. 

3 See pp. 198 — 199. 
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of Mohave and Dieguefio songs in the Museum of Anthropology in San 
Francisco’. 

The music of the Yuman tribes presents some quite unique features. 
The songs, frequently more than 100, form large, coherent series, with 
a set order. Such a song-series follows the outlines of a long myth and 
is sung when the myth is told. Some of the series can also be danced to; 
others are used only by shamans. Any song-series can be sung at the 
ceremony of burning the dead. The connection of the recitation of myth 
and song-series with ceremonial performances is rather loose, cere- 
monialism itself being rather rudimentary. This is especially true of the 
Mohave and Yuma, less pronounced among the Dieguefio where cere- 
monialism is more complex and requires dancing to a greater extent. 
Song-series and myth are dreamt, according to the native theory. 
Abundant material on these questions will be found in Kroeber’s Hand- 
book of the Indians of California”, and in numerous papers dealing with 
the Diegueifio*. 

In connection with the song-series a number of interesting problems 
have come to my attention which, however, require more material than 
is available as yet. First, there is the question of the stylistic unity 
of each particular song-series. The natives recognize each song-series as 
a distinct unit; any song can be placed in its series when heard. Even 
non-Yuman listeners are often able to tell to which series a song belongs’. 
Accompaniment and text may help to identify the song, but probably 
more material would reveal that each particular series is characterised 
by certain distinctive musical features. Since only a limited number 
of songs could be recorded from each series, a musical characterization 
of each series can not at present be complete. Another question involves 
the remarkable homogeneity in style which appears within the area. 
No traits can be found in the present collection of songs that would 
distinguish the style of any one of the three tribes from the others. 
Mutual influence and exchange of songs must have taken place, prob- 
ably for a considerable time. 

Kroeber gives a comparative list of song-series of Yuman tribes’, 
and Spier has published a list of those of the Southern Dieguejio*®, 
both with extensive remarks on the use of the songs. In the following 
I add from my notes only what seems to supplement published in- 
formation, or is necessary to accompany the music. 


1 Prof. A. L. Kroeber, and Dr. EW. Gifford very kindly put this material 
at my disposal during a short stay of mine in San Francisco. 
? Kroeber (d), pp. 754--770, 659—660, 715--716, 783--788; also Kroeber (a). 
3 See bibliography, p. 230—231. 
* A Serrano informant recognized instantly a Mohave “‘ Birds’’ song played 
for her on the phonograph. 
5 Kroeber (d) pp. 786 — 787. 
6 Spier, (a) pp. 327 — 328. 
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One of the best-known and commonest song-series among the Mohave 
and Yuma is ‘‘Birds’’ (Tciyéve; Mohave, Nos. 1—4, Yuma, Nos. 11—13), 
sung for the dance at the annual fiesta on the Fourth of July. The 
songs are accompanied by the gourd rattle, and the singer ends each 
song by shouting repeatedly ha, ha. The Mohave learned these songs 
from the Yuma. However, in the material so far recorded from the two 
tribes, there is not much agreement. Of the first 11 songs of a Mohave 
version and the first 5 of a Yuma version only two songs show a signi- 
ficant similarity: the song given as fifth by the Mohave informant 
(No. 1) is certainly a variant, although not a very close one, of the song 
given as fourth by the Yuma informant (No. 12). This displacement in 
the series is of no significance in this connection, since different indi- 
viduals sing a different number of songs for the same series, and even the 
same individual may on different occasions sing a different number of 
songs for the same series'. The songs of this series are simpler in rhythm 
and melody than those of most of the others. 

The singing of the Tumdnp Vanytime series? (Mohave, Nos. 5—7) 
must begin before sunset, “‘when the sun is three inches above the 
horizon.’’ The songs are accompanied with the gourd rattle, and con- 
form to the general types of Yuman style. This agrees with Kroeber’s 
conjecture that the series is not of Serrano (‘““Vanytime’’) origin. 

The songs of the Vinyemulye pd-tc. series? (Mohave, Nos. 8, g.) end 
in a peculiar way: singing and rattling become slower and weaker until 
the song gradually ceases. It seems to be characteristic of this series 
that the main melodic movement is carried on two tones a fourth apart. 
The songs are freer in rhythm and time than those of most of the other 
series. The emphatic way of singing which results from the strong 
accentuation in some of these songs is unusual in Yuman singing, and 
is perhaps a contact phenomenon. 

The “Pleiades” song-series (Hatcd;* Mohave, No. 10) has two songs. 
There is no accompaniment, and the meaning of the words was unknown 
to my informants. The dance for which the songs were sung was given 
once a year in the summer time. Upon analysis, the songs prove to be 
of foreign origin. (See, pp. 198—199.) 

The “Rabbit’’ dance-song series (Haly’dwe; Mohave, Nos. 36—39) 
has been taken over from the Yavapai. The songs are decidedly not of 
Yuman, but very probably of Apache origin (See analysis, pp. 1g8—199.) 
The dance took place once a year, about August when the fruit had 
ripened, and lasted for three or four days. Men and women together 
danced in a circle. There was no special dress or paraphernalia used. 
The participants held each other’s hands and jumped from time to 
' Kroeber (d) pp. 755, 757. 

* ibid. p. 7590. 
‘ibid. p. 760. 
‘ ibid. Pp. 764 --765. 
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time, ‘‘just like the rabbit runs.’’ The words of the songs are not under- 
stood ; they all end with the high-pitched “‘ku’’ syllable yelled four times 
in succession. There is no instrumental accompaniment. The series 
consists of 30 to 40 songs in a set order, each of which is repeated often. 
When the series was finished, the dance was over for the night. For some 
time, the dance has not been given. 

Harratip’ (Yuma, Nos. 14—18) has, as rendered by the Yuma, songs 
in the Yuma, Dieguefio and Cocopa language. The story is of the usual 
Mohave-Yuma type, describing the travels of the hero. All of the songs 
are marked by an unustal regularity in the rhythm. The melodic 
movement peculiar to these songs consists of rising and falling parts 
which balance each other smoothly. (No. 17 is an exception.) The singing 
is accompanied with the gourd rattle. The Harraip’ song published by 
N. Curtis! is a close variant of No. 16. 

The “‘Frog”’ series (Hanyi; Yuma, Nos. 1g, 20) is accompanied with the 
scraping of a basket. The rendition is with a peculiar, almost crying 
effect of the voice. The story deals with the travels of Frog. 

Besides the song-series given by Kroeber for the Yuma in his compar- 
ative table, I have found Alycd, Tumadnpa long, Turtle (Kapét), People 
( Pipa, sung at night, for the Ghost-dance), Lightning (Hiraw), Swallow 
(Hamkt) and Xta’malyaé&, and there may be still others. 

The “Wildcat” songs (3onomé; Nos. 23—26) were introduced to the 
Diegueno by the Yuma*; the Dieguefio do not understand the words. 
The songs, accompanied by the gourd-rattle, serve for dancing. The 
singing of the series occupies one night. The dancers (only men) stand 
in two rows facing each other, Women and children look on from behind 
the rows, some of them dancing. One or two of the participants who 
have rattles, lead in the dance. 

The dance is for amusement, and can be held at any time. These songs, 
with those of the following series, show the most complex rhythms of all 
the songs recorded. This complexity results from varied combinations 
of ?/, and 3/, rhythms into larger rhythmic units. 

The Takuk dance-song series (No. 27) has also been taken over from 
the Yuma. The songs are accompanied by the gourd rattle. Some of the 
songs are in Dieguefio, others in Yuma; the meaning of the latter is 
unknown. The dance lasts one night; it is for amusement and can be 
held at any time. The dancers form two rows, the men in one and the 
women in the other. The rows move toward each other and then go 
back again. At other times the dancers ‘‘go around jumping.’’ Occasion- 
ally an old man may be seen dancing by himself on the side. 


' The Indian’s Book, p. 341, 342, 551. 

* Compare Diegueiio Xeltamaiaic (‘hair’) and Mohave (according to 
information from Dr. Kroeber) Ahia~amalya’e. 

* Du Bois mentions them as learned from the Mohave, (c) p. 124. Among 
the Mohave dreaming about the wildcat secures success in hunting; Kroeber, 


(a) p. 270. 
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‘Birds’ (I'sd or I-sd mi-xwak6l; Diegueno, No. 28) is alsoa song-series 


5 for dancing, with the gourd rattle. The words are in Dieguefio. 
;s «(Uo The ‘‘Pifion-bird’’! dance (E-str; Dieguefio, No. 29) was given before 
the people went to gather pifion nuts, across the Mexican border where 
f these were more abundant. The dance was held on the fiesta-ground, 
at harvest time. The participants went around and danced at different 
S places; after receiving gifts they went further. The number of singers was 
l fixed at two, one man and one woman. The other performers danced, 
s ‘in one bunch.’’ The songs are accompanied by the gourd rattle. The 
c words are Diegueno. 
s ) The ‘‘People’’ songs (Tipai; Diegueiio, No. 30,) are in the Dieguefio 
g | language. The text of the song recorded (see p. 230) suggests a similarity 
v | with those of the songs of derision (‘‘bad songs’’), sung at the girls’ 
3 


adolescence ceremony* and in the mourning ceremony. 





ie In connection with the Dieguefio girls’ adolescence ceremony (To’ndk- 
ig nau song-series, No. 31) the following brief information was obtained. 
From time to time the girl was taken out of the hot pit for a rest. At 
r- such times, she had to stand on the hands of an old woman, crossed 
le at the back. If she fell off, it meant bad luck for her. Afterwards she 
w § was taken by the hand and led aside to rest, while men and women 
danced.4 The songs of this series show similarity with the Harrap’ 

1€ *songs (Yuma). 
B. The mourning ceremony of the Dieguefio (Holt: series, No. 32, 


the songs I have recorded are in Dieguefio®. The style of the songs is, 
on the whole, Yuman. Yet, more material will probably strengthen the 
impression of an influence of Luisefio singing upon these songs.’ The 
Holti't songs are accompanied by a continous grunting. 

ss, The songs sung for the “‘peon’’ guessing game® (Yuma: Tudhily, 
all | Nos. 21, 22, Dieguetio: Homdrap, No. 34) are the only ones not sung in 


1e Kertik series, No. 33) has been adequately described.’ The words of 


' According to my informants, the bird is a kind of jay-bird which lives 
on pifion-nuts and comes to the Dieguefio-country from the Mexican side. 
? Waterman, p. 290—291. 


yn 
he 


is ’ Spier, (a) p. 318, 323-324. According to Spier the ‘‘People’’ songs 

be & were sung at the moon eclipse ceremony; (a), p. 326. 

he @ ‘Cp. Waterman, p. 288 — 289. 

go ° See the bibliography. 

n- ° Waterman mentions that many of the songs for the mourning ceremony 
are in Luisefio or other Shoshonean languages; p. 275, 309 etc. 
S * According to Spier, the Hotz‘; dance itself is a recent introduction from 
i the Luisefio of Pala; (a) p. 316. See also DuBois, (c) pp. 74—76. —- No. 33 

to | (Kertk) is sung in a peculiar, choppy way, mentioned in the descriptions 
"i of the dances for the mourning ceremony. See Waterman, pp. 319 — 321. 

mg § * Waterman gives an excellent description of the game as played by the 


Dieguefio, pp. 330-- 332. For the Mohave see Kroeber, (d) p. 741. 
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a coherent series'. The gamblers do not sing but accompany the singing 
of the others with swaying of the body and rhythmical grunts or the 
utterance of syllables like hi ha, ha ha, etc. The rhythm of this sway- 
ing and grunting, as a rule, does not synchronize with the rhythm 
of the song. The singing is done by onlookers behind the gamblers, 
especially women, in order to help the gamblers, Among the Southern 
Dieguefio these women receive a payment for this service. The umpire 
may also sing, according to the Dieguefo, but if he does so, he must sing 
for both parties. The “‘better’’ songs a party has, the more certain is 
their success. The Southern Dieguefio use, among other practices, 
“‘medicines’’ rubbed on the hands before gambling, to secure success. 
The diffusion of these songs among the tribes of this general region 
must have been considerable, since intertribal gatherings were frequent.” 
The Yumans, like the Pima, are conscious of the fact that this kind of 
song, especially, can be “‘picked up,’’ and do not have to be dreamt in 
order to communicate power. The songs secure, however, more luck for 
the person who acquired them in a dream. More material will show that 
some of these songs have traveled a considerable distance. The words 
of the songs may be in the language of the tribe which sings them or of 
the tribe from which the song was learned. Some have meaningless 
syllables. A few of the Dieguefio gambling songs have retained corrupted 
Spanish words, or old Dieguefio words which are used only in this form. 
No. 21 and other gambling songs of the Yuma are sung by the Southern 
Dieguefio with slight variations. Both are convinced that their variant 
is the right one. 

I have not found any lullabies and love-songs. 

No. 35 is a Maricopa song from the Maricopa version of the story 
of N@ase, recorded from a Pima*. The words are supposed to be in 
Maricopa. The song conforms to the usual Yuman types. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
The flute, gourd rattle, turtle-shell rattle, deerhoof rattle and the 
scraped basket are used throughout the area. 


1 The Ti‘dhi'ly game is, however, sometimes reckoned as a song-series by 
the Mohave and there seems to be a story associated with the songs; Kroeber, 
(d) p. 766. 

2 The Cahuilla gambling song, given by Barrows is a variant of No. 21 
and certainly of Yuman origin. See Barrows. 

3 The story of Nd@ase is known to both Maricopa and Pima. Each version 
has its own set of songs. The Pima know also the Maricopa songs to the story 
and according to my informants, prefer to sing these to the story, because 
“they fit better.’’ These songs are also used as love-charm songs among the 
Pima. The songs recorded from the Pima version are Pima in style, the ones 
recorded from the Maricopa version (from the identical place in the story, 
by the same story-teller) are Yuman in style. 
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‘The flute (wilwil) is made of wood or cane, with four holes. It is used 
for love-making by the boys. 

The gourd rattle (axndly, South. Dieg. xalama') functions as the 
main accompanying instrument, as the drum does in more northern 
areas. Among the Southern Dieguefio this rattle was introduced from 
the Yuma recently; formerly rattles of clay were used*. A spicebox- 
rattle put on a handle may replace the gourd rattle of the Southern 
Dieguefio in the Holtz dance. 

The bullroarer has been reported from the Yuma* and the Dieguefio. 
Among the latter it was used to summon the people to ceremonials; a 
chief could also summon them on other occasions in this manner. The 
bullroarer was sounded three times in succession, towards the east. The 
instrument was made of greasewood about a yard long, with three 
notches!; the notches were cut “‘because it was sounded three times 
and because it represents the arrow with its three feathers.’’ The 
native term for the bullroarer was given as xotat. 

The deerhoof rattle (tasil, tasit) occurs among the Yuma and Dieguefo, 
used only in the mourning ceremony. 

The Dieguefio use whistles (tcahwiw) made of bone, which have no 
special ceremonial significance. (Such whistles may be used by the 
Yuma and Mohave, also.) 

Kroeber mentions the musical bow for the Dieguefio,® and the flageolet 
for the Mohave.® 

The Mohave strike together two bunches of stems to accompany 
one of their song-series. The Dieguefio use sticks in the whirling dance. 
The dancer rests upon them and signals for faster singing by striking the 
sticks rapidly together. The tapping of the sticks has also ceremonial 
significance.’ 

Beating and scraping a basket in various ways occurs among the 
Mohave and Yuma and perhaps, to a lesser degree, among the Southern 
Dieguefio. Kroeber gives a variety of these methods for the Mohave, 
Miss Densmore for the Yuma.® It is interesting to note that if the basket 
is beaten with two sticks, both of these are held in the same hand. 

The accompaniment of the Frog songs with basket-scraping among 
the Yuma is of interest in the light of the various associations between 
frog, rain and notched stick which have been recently compiled by 


' axndl was given to me in $. Dieguefio as the word for turtleshell rattle. 

* Spier, (a), 349. 

’ Densmore, p. 41. 

' A Luisefio bullroarer reproduced by Kroeber, (d), p. 508, pl. 44e, has 
three dark stripes. 

5 Kroeber, (b). p. 278; cf. Spier, (a), p. 349. 

° Kroeber, (b), p. 277. 

? Waterman, p. 309, pl. 26, 27; cf. Spier, (a), p. 321 —322, 325. 

* Kroeber, (d), pp. 763 —766; Densmore, pp. 70—71. 
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stick is placed. 


Spier'; often a basket serves as a resonator, upon which the notched 


ANALYSIS. 

In the following discussion, I have taken up in order, stylistic features 
such as manner of singing, tonality and melody, rhythm and accom- 
paniment, and structure (form). I have not included in this discussion 
certain of the songs, which upon analysis, are clearly of foreign origin; 
these are treated separately. 


MANNER OF SINGING. 

Manner of singing has heretofore been largely overlooked as a con- 
stituent feature of a primitive musical style. Our musical notation, 
which conforms to owy musical practice, is not an adequate medium for 
the representation of mannerisms present in primitive singing, and is 
not associated with a technical terminology for such features. In spite 
of the difficulties, however, it is necessary to give adequate attention 
and effort to this aspect of our problem. In primitive singing mannerisms 
have a definite function. They are not merely ancillary to melody as 
we ordinarily conceive them to be because of our musical habits, but 
have the same status as melody, rhythm or form. Often habits of singing 
can be shown to be of greater stability than other phases of a musical 
style. Thus the description of a musical style can hardly be complete if 
this aspect is not discussed fully.” 

Dr. von Hornbostel has shown that certain definite peculiarities of 
singing are distributed over an immense area in both Americas.* This 
distribution is correlated, to a great extent, with that of special traits 
of structure and melody. One of these features is strong accentuation, 
often on every beat, producing the figures | , so common in Indian 
singing. Another is the breaking up of long tones into smaller time 
units by even pulsations of the voice. Finally, the general melodic 
outline very often consists of a succession of small descending steps, 
rendered with a strong legato or glissando.® 

In the Yuman style these traits are hardly present. The general 
impression of the singing is that of an even flow. The general character 
of the melodies is descending; this is almost universal in primitive music. 
Yet, the sinking of the melody in these songs is very different from the 
forceful descent in styles like the Navaho, Pueblo, Plains and others. 
The melody is often rather exhausted in a movement of limited range 
in the neighborhood of the tonic or of other centers of melodic movement 
The voicing is stable; strong accents are unusual. There is no guttural 


' Spier, (b), p. 291. 
* Cf. v. Hornbostel, (c). 
* vy. Hornbostel, (b) pp. 414 —417. 
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tension and sudden, forceful expulsion of breath, nor strong pulsations; 
the vibrato is soft. A movement in triplets, not very usual in Indian 
singing, is quite frequent here. Quite peculiar to Yuman style is also the 
generous use of rests. 

The song, if accompanied by the rattle, is always preceded by a little 
rattling. This custom is analogous to the short introductory drumming 
frequently found in Indian singing. Many of the song-series close with 
special devices. The song is frequently concluded by a rhythmical 
sequence of shouts like ha, ha, a, a, and the like, during which the rattling 
continues. The number of the shouts can be as much as twenty: it is 
fixed in a few instances only.! Other devices are mentioned with the 
song-series. Usually the end-device is the same for all songs of a series. 
Among the Mohave and Yuma, for those dance-songs which end in 
shouts, the dancers change from dancing to jumping when the shouting 
begins. Among the Diegueno these devices have a ceremonial signifi- 
cance. 

In spite of the variations, we are dealing with the same feature, a 
specialized type of ending devices widely distributed in North America. 

Rhythmical grunting or shouting enters into some songs as an accom- 
paniment. This has been described with the songs for the peon game 
and for the Hott: dance among the Dieguefio. 

In the short rests between the songs of a dance, the singer exhorts the 
dancers by shouting remarks” like ‘‘the dance is getting good,” “get 
together, close to the ground,” etc. 

The song is usually kept on the same pitch and in the same time, 
which contrasts with other areas where there is constant rise in pitch 
and increase in time. 

Although, then, it might be said in general that the Yuman have a 
manner of singing definitely their own, they have not remained entirely 
unaffected by the singing-habits of other areas. This influence, however, 
is a slight one and appears in relatively few songs. (See p. 206——208.) 


TONALITY AND MELODY. 


It is of primary importance in investigations of primitive music, to 
discard our own musical concepts, such as that of fixed tones, of the 
tone-system as the total of these tones, and the concept of scales as 
series of tones with fixed relations. The actual forms in which these 
concepts happen to be exemplified with us, namely, major and minor, 
together with their intervals, limit our musical experience considerably. 
Since our melodies always have certain harmonic implications, we tend 

' The ceremonial songs of the Dieguefio have usually three, three being 
the prevalent number in Dieguefio ceremonialism. See Waterman, p. 280, etc., 
lhe Rabbit songs (pp. 225-227) have four. 

* Observed among the Mohave. 
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to conceive any melody we hear, as being similarly qualified. These q t 
implications, however, are not present in pure melody; the partly 7 
unconscious application of these concepts and habits of listening to | is 
primitive melodies, results in a picture altogether different from that 2 
gained by strict description.! e 

Some of the basic traits of Yuman tonality are universal to primitive 3 
music. Even the more specific traits constitute a very widely distributed d 
type of primitive tonal system. a 


Orr 


The tonal range of most songs falls within the interval of the fifth s 
and the tenth. As a rule, one of the tones can be established as ‘“‘tonic’’ 
on the ground that it carries the most melodic weight. In some cases, 0 
however, the decision is not easy (Nos. 21, 23, 27, 29). The tonic is often re 
the lowest tone of the melody, usually also the final tone. Tones next | s( 


in melodic importance can be found at various points. In general, they 
appear above the tonic, seldom below. In songs of small range with 
tones clustering around the tonic, a second or a third of the tonic may 
have outstanding melodic significance (Nos. 1, 11, 19 etc.). If the range is 
wider, a fourth or fifth of the tonic usually gains melodic weight. Such 
an interval may serve as a frame to the melody or melody-segment 
(Nos. 4, 5, 8, 9, 14, 15, 17, 20 etc.); new melodic growth may set in on 
the higher or lower extreme of the melodic frame (Nos. 4, 5, 6, 14, 17 
etc.), imitations of motives are sometimes executed a fourth from the 
original pitch of the motive (Nos. 27, 32). Fourths and fifths, having 
these multiple functions, are comparatively stable in intonation. In 
melodies of wider range, dominated by the relations of fourths and 
fifths, the seconds or thirds are very weak in function and, often, vary 
in intonation; they may serve merely as subdivisions of these larger 
units. The pentatonic structures, so widely found all over the world, 
result from a universal tendency toward such subdivisions. Most of our 
examples are thus pentatonic. 

An investigation of the tonality of a musical style in greater detail 
would tabulate the scales of the songs (i. e. the series containing all the 
tones of the song), after having transposed the tonics of all the songs 
to a common tone.” In this way the different tone-combinations appear 
and may make explicit the tonal structures preferred in the style. In 
the present paper, however, such a detailed treatment has been dispensed 
with. Instead, the general character of the melodic movement will be 
taken up. 

Melodic movement consists, in most Yuman songs, of two parts. The 
one is the chief motive, which is constantly repeated, the other introduces 
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1 See v. Hornbostel, (a); Cf. the author’s remarks in JAFL vol. 39, 
pp. 218 —225, 1926. It 
2 This procedure, first introduced by students of European folksongs 
(Ilmari Krohn and others), has been utilized by v. Hornbostel in the study 
of primitive music. 
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between these repetitions, from time to time, melodically different parts. 
The chief motive is, frequently, of small range, the melodic movement 
is thus smoothly descending or almost level (Nos. 1, 4, 12, 19, 20, 
25, 33, 34). In some cases an ascending and a descending part balance 
each other, the one movement being the inverse of the other (Nos. 14, 16, 
31). In another type, the descending aspect is stronger and the melody 
drops below the cluster of the above-mentioned types; this drop is usu- 
ally a fourth. (Nos. 3, 24, 27). The main melodic weight itself may be 
shifted downward in this movement (Nos. 5, 18, 33 etc.). 

In the introduced parts the melody turns upwards. This ‘‘rise’’ in the 
melody is decidedly peculiar to Yuman music. The higher part may 
repeat part of the main motive (Nos. 19, 20, 28). In some of the gambling 
songs (Nos. 21, 22), the higher part is a partial repetition of the motive in 
the higher octave.! More commonly, the higher part is an imitation of 
part of the main motive (Nos. 4,7, 11, 16, 18, 23 etc.). Or, the higher part 
may merely shift the melodic balance higher, by touching upon tones» 
which were not employed in the song before (Nos. 6, 17, 30 etc.). 

These relations between parts of the melody may also be present in 
the body of the main motive, as will be shown under the heading 
“Form.” 

A further melodic growth appears if the “‘rise’’ of the melody reappears 
on a new level, still higher than the previous one (Nos. I1, 12, 16). 

The unique character of this feature appears at once if it is contrasted 
with what is usually found in American Indian music and, also, in 
primitive music in general. The melodic movement of primitive melodies 
is, it would seem, universally, descending. In consequence, the further 
melodic elaboration of primary phrases tends downwards. Very often, 
the melodic weight shifts gradually lower, from one phrase to the next 
and so on. The Yuman musical development is unusual from this point 
of view. The melodies have, on the whole, a descending rather than an 
ascending character and much of the melodic elaboration tends down- 
wards. But with the “‘rise,”’ the modifications of the main motive are 
placed higher than is the general level of the song. The starting points 
of the partial melodic movements constitute a rising, instead of a falling 
series. This shift of the melodic weight upward is the most noteworthy 
feature of the style. Under the heading “‘Form”’ this will be taken up 
from some other aspects. 


RHYTHM, ACCOMPANIMENT AND TIME. 
Owing to the general character of Yuman singing, certain rhythmic 
figures are very rare; such as the figure FJ., exceedingly common in 
si ee _——_ 


8 3 
Indian singing. Figures intermediate to [J and J J or to JJand J J 


' Waterman (p. 282) mentions singing of short passages in the higher 
octave, in connection with other songs. 
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appear very frequently; their use may be intentional. The free use of 
3-unit rhythms is remarkable. 

Corresponding parts of the melody are repeated practically unchanged. 
Comparatively often, in the main phrase, a time unit is carried through 
consistently. 4/4 time is quite frequent. The introduction of the higher 
phrase (rv, see the section on form) often causes a change in rhythm. 
In more than half of the songs the time-unit (“‘bar’’) is not constant 
within the song. The most diverse combinations occur, which reappear 
without change in the subsequent repetitions of the song. Such forms 
imply a more complex and more flexible feeling for rhythm than is 
ours, and they do not have to be interpreted as deviations from simple 
norms to which our rhythmic habits have become limited. 

Often, the same rhythmic configuration is found in subsequent time- 
units (‘‘bars’’) of different length. This may appear as a shortening or 
lengthening of the same rhythmic figure, by eliding or adding a rhythmic 
unit (beat). (The last bar of a phrase is often set off in this way, as in 
Nos. I, 4, 29, 30) Or, the number of the beats is kept but their actual 
time-values are changed; in which case the figure appears contracted or 
expanded. A common practice of this kind is a temporary change from 
a two-unit to a three-unit rhythm; a continuous movement like JJ J] 
etc. changes for a feu beats to J PA or vice versa. (See Nos. 5, 14, 26) 
In many songs the rythmic figure of the “bar” is a combination of 
these two elements (as in Nos. 12, 21, 25, 27, 30, 32). 

The higher parts of the melody may be so intimately welded with 
fragments of the main phrase, that the original structure of the main 
motive undergoes subsequent modifications. (Nos. 17, 28, 30 and others.) 
Sometimes, the higher part introduces a new rhythmic structure alto- 
gether and is thus set off the more from the rest of the song (No. 25). 

In a few songs, a change of time occurs at certain places of the song 
and extends over a short part of the song only. (No. 38. The presence 
of the 5/16 parts in No. 24 may be due to the same cause.) Such changes 
reoccur at the same places in all repetitions of the song.! 

The rhythmical devices mentioned are widely found in American 
Indian music and more or less in all primitive music. In the Yuman 
style the employment of such means results in considerable variety 
of forms. Some of these are so complex that the structure permits 
varying interpretations. Such an example is No. g. The structure is here 
conceived as consisting of units of 5/8 and 4/8. If the first eighth of the 
4/8 units is considered as an accented offbeat, another rhythmic struc 
ture is implied: 5/8 interchanging with 3/8, 6/8 or 9/8. Other songs per- 
mitting different conceptions of the structure are Nos. 5, 7, 17, 18, 21. 
30, 38, 39. The choice may be rendered the more difficult because the 


' This occurs also in Pueblo singing, and in other American Indian 


styles. 
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main part of the song may call for one conception while the introduced 
part calls rather for the other. 

With respect to rhythmic regularity, there is apparently no consistent 
difference between songs for dancing and those which are part of myth- 
recitation. Regularity of the rhythm seems to depend here to a consider- 
able extent upon the character of the song-text. If this is composed of 
a few words only, the repetition of these results in a regular rhythmic 
scheme. If the text is longer and has to be broken up between more 
motifs, the rhythm may vary accordingly. 

Most songs are accompanied by the rattle. The Yuma and the Mohave 
(probably also the Dieguenio) use in addition baskets which are rubbed 
or beaten. Some less important devices for accompaniment are beating 
with the foot, slapping the thigh and the like.' 

The rattle beats for a short while introducing a song, and finishes it 
off with a few beats. At the contrasted parts of the melody (usually the 
higher parts), the rattle often executes a quick tremolo.” In the body of 
the song, the rattle is always in time with the rhythm of the singing but 
may execute different rhythmic figures. Rests are usually introduced 


at places where there are rests in singing. In a few song-series the rattle 
So 


ysroduces continuous beats or figures such as etc., e.; 
produces continuous beats or figures such as J J J ete, J] JJ Jet 


r 4 33 . i 3 A 
oded J etc., and thelike. The figure JJ often results from the reverber- 


ation of the pebbles, shaken backwards preparatory to the forward 
movement of the next beat. This figure might not always be intentional. 
In a similar way, a double beat occurs in a series of single beats; [7] JJ 
ete. FTI JZ JJ etc. Sometimes the use of this figure is clearly inten- 
tional, since it occurs consistently at the same places in the repetitions 
of the song. (See No. 15.) Both practices are in a stage in which standard- 
ization and wholly intentional, controlled use have not yet been reached. 

In a few songs the accents of the rattling do not coincide with those 
of the singing. (See especially No. 9). Aside from these, there is a close 
coordination between the main accents of the accompaniment and of the 
singing. The frequent diversity of the rhythmic figures in singing and 
rattling forms a certain contrast to Southwestern styles where the ac- 
companiment simply underlies or accentuates the singing. 

Both Mohave and Yuma execute the rattling with conventionalized 
movements of the hand which are by no means an outcome of the 
rattling technique itself. The practice is quite unique, nothing being 
known as vet concerning its occurrence at other places. 

The Dieguefio songs had to be recorded without the rattle. Basket- 

Kroeber, (d), pp. 763 -- 760. 

> Waterman mentions that at a performance of the H otii'i dance the dancers 
raised and shook their fists at places where the pitch of the song rose (p. 322). 
This ceremonial act is probably connected with the rattle-tremolo, although 
it was performed with both hands alternately. 
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rubbing as accompaniment was recorded with the Yuma Frog-songs 
(Nos. 19, 20). The rubbing consists of an even, rhythmical series of 
stronger and weaker sounds, brought about by moving the rubbing- 
stick back and forth. A little of this rubbing precedes the song. At the 
rests in singing, the accompaniment may be discontinued. For the last 
few bars, shortly before the last repetition, the rubbing changes to even 
beats; these continue for a little while after the singing stops. 

The practices connected with this accompaniment agree with those 
of rattling, except for the change from rubbing to beating just mentioned. 

The speed with which the songs are rendered varies from song to song. 
Taking all the songs of the mythical song-series, which can be considered 
as typical, the gross time-limits are from about 96 to 120 beats to the 
minute. This holds for the songs of the Birds, Harraip’, Frog ,Wildcat, 
Takuk, Tumanp Vanytime and Vinyemulye pa-tc. groups. 


FORM (STRUCTURE). 

All primitive musical form is, basically, the repetition of a melodic 
unit. The monotony of the resulting series is often enlivened by the intro- 
duction from time to time of phrases which take a more or less modified 
form of the main motive, or by the introduction of a new phrase alto- 
gether. In Yuman music this tendency is manifested in the occasional 
‘rise’ in the melody, before described. The various ways in which this 
introduced phrase is welded to the rest of the song result in the various 
forms of Yuman music. 

Usually the melody, after a few repetitions (the number of which is 
largely arbitrary) rises, then again descends and repeats the main 
phrase, either partially or entirely. Schematically we can represent the 
typical form as aaa..ra. Instead of the first unit a we have a larger 
entity which now becomes the repeated unit. In applying the higher 
parts to the song, there is a certain flexibility. A song which should have 
the “‘rise,”’ can be sung without it. But this is not the right way; the 
voice should “go up,” according to my informants. 

The relation of the higher part to the main motive a is instructive also 
in details. The following are the most frequent forms; simplified: 


ae... (Nos. I, 17, 20, 25, 29, 34.) 
abab... rb (Nos. 7, 27, 33-) 
abab...7r$b (Nos. 6, 28.) 

abab...arb (Nos. 4, 23.) 


The y phrase in the last form is inserted between the original phrases. 
This intrusion may even break up a short phrase which is apparently 
indivisible : 

Q@Qa... os (Nos. 8, 9, 15, 16.) 


1 A few of the Diegueio gambling songs have been recorded without the 
rise,’’ after the informant tried in vain to get into the higher octave. 
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More often, instead of the first half, only a short fragment of a is given 
first, but the rest of the phrase is fairly exactly given after the 7 part 
(Nos. 2, 3, 5, 18, 26, 32). In some cases we have two higher parts, the 
second being still higher than the first, interspersed between repetitions 
of a (Nos. II, 12). G 

The principle of upward extension is present also within the structure 
of the main motive itself. This may consist of two or three short phrases, 
one of which frequently begins on a higher level than the previous ones, 
or has more melodic weight on the higher level. Schematically, such 
periods can be represented by forms like aab (Nos. 4, 13), aba (Nos. 7, 
30, 35, 38), ab (No. 23), etc. Since the melodic emphasis of the b phrases 
is, in these examples, higher than in the other phrases, these forms are 
in principle, analogous to those mentioned before; the relation of the 
phrases is here of the same kind as was the relation of main and intro- 
duced parts before. Nos. 4, 11, 16 and 23 are instructive in this respect ; 
once the number of the repetitions of the a parts becomes limited, a, .7, 
is felt as a fixed entity and new growth sets in by introducing an addi- 
tional 7. 

In the few cases in which upward extension is not present in either 
of the two forms, one of the repetitions may be set off by some less 
radical means. This repetition may be a slight variant of the main motive, 
often a text-variant. In a sense, these forms can still be conceived as 
analogous to the forms brought about by extension upward. That all 
these forms (extension without and within the main motive of the song, 
and slight variation of the motive) are felt by the natives to be of the 
same kind, is strongly suggested by the peculiar use of the rattle. When- 
ever a rattle-tremolo occurs, it is always found on a phrase which con- 
tains the structural change. (Compare the tremolo on the text-variant 
in No. 13.) 

The change in singing and rattling is paralleled in the text. The text 
of the higher parts is usually different from that of the main period; 
even when the same words are used, they are combined differently. 

The Yuman “‘rise’’ furnishes an exceedingly clear example of the 
interrelation of stylistic phases; the shift in melody, accompaniment 
and text is parallel. It is interesting to note that rise in pitch is simult- 
aneous with the quickening of movement and with the increase of 
volume in rattling. 

Turning to other traits of structure, the beginnings and ends of songs 
are places of potential growth, and hence are always structurally salient 
points. 

The ending devices have already been mentioned. There are no 
musical codas. There is some latitude as to the point within the song 
(repeated unit), at which the singing may stop. 

Most songs begin with a full rendition of the melody. In a few cases, 
however, at first a curtailed rendition is given, lacking the first part of the 
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song (Nos. 3, 18, 30, 34). This partly unintentional practice results 
sometimes in a definite form of introduction, as in No. 2. Here one of 
the phrases, taken out of the context, is given before the regular repeti- 
tions of the whole melody. 

It has been mentioned that the ‘‘rise’’ of most Yuman songs, from 
the point of view of melody, is exceptional in American Indian music. 
Similarly, the ways in which this peculiarity appears in form (partial 
substitution, lengthening and insertion) are, in their constant and 
predominant use, quite unique. Especially unusual is the expansion of 
the primary motive by bisecting it with the new phrase. 


SONGS OF NON-YUMAN ORIGIN. 

Some of the songs here presented differ so basically from the general 
Yuman types that a separate treatment of them is deemed advisable. 
‘The conclusion seems to be inevitable that they are not original products 
of Yuman musical practice. 

No. 10 is the first song of the ‘Pleiades’’ song-series. This series has 
only two songs; the second, not given here, is a close variant of the first. 
An introduction (x) carries the melody to its highest point. From there 
the melody drops gradually, in small steps, to the tonic. The repetition 
of the tonic forms a rudimentary coda (y,). Then the melodic descent 
is repeated, but it begins lower than before; a small coda is attached 
again (y.). 

This form of introduction is not found in Yuman songs, nor the sharp 
accentuation and the continuous drop. But, the most striking difference 
is in the melodic outline. In the Yuman songs the full range of the 
melody is usually reached by upward extensions ; schematically represen- 
ted: \\. No. ro has: \\. Forms of the last type commonly occur 
in all varieties, over both Americas. Since to the west and south of the 
Yuman area such forms are very sporadic, but in the area of the South- 
west very frequent, the song must have come from the latter region. 

The Rabbit songs (Nos. 36—39) are of special interest. The Mohave 
have taken over these songs from the Yavapai. They are clearly non- 
Yuman in style. The manner of singing is in decided contrast to Yuman 
singing. Unusually strong accents and vibrato’s (J"J"JJ for a J tone, see 
No. 37) ate strongly reminiscent of Apache singing. Presumably, the 
songs are of Apache origin, acquired perhaps at the time when Yavapai 
and Apache lived together at San Carlos reservation. ' 

Some of the songs show no relation to the Yuman songs at all. Ina 
few, however, Yuman features appear. These are certainly the result of 
hybridization. No. 39 is in all respects different from the Yuman types. 
Yet, a » part occurs with the characteristically Yuman ‘‘rise’’, imitating 
the main motive. In No. 38 the melodic outline strongly suggests that 


1 The Yavapai (or ‘“Mohave-Apache’’) were removed to San Carlos 
reservation in 1874 and remained there until 1903. 
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of Yuman songs (see p. 193). The melody may represent an originally 
Yuman song which assumed the characteristics of Apache singing.’ 

The probable influence of a strange style of singing with strong 
accents, vibrato’s etc. has been mentioned in connection with the songs 
of the Vinyemulye pavtct series of the Mohave (p. 185). 

The Mohave must have come into possession of the Pleiades songs 
at an earlier date than the occurrence of these more recent influences. 
Not only do the Mohave consider them as indigenous, but the way of 
singing is not as strikingly different from the Yuman, as that of the 
Rabbit songs. Mannerisms of singing often tend to persist. Since these 
are much weakened in the case of the Pleiades songs, these songs may 
be considered an older intrusion. 


CONCLUSION. 

In summarizing the results of the analysis, two outstanding charac- 
teristics of Yuman music present themselves; the presence of certain 
features which, in the light of other American Indian music, are unique, 
and the unusual degree of stylistic integration. 

Such stylistic integration is seldom found in primitive music. ‘The 
problem of describing a musical style is completely analogous to that 
of describing any other phase of culture. One finds that each feature 
as it is taken under consideration, shades so gradually into similar fea- 
tures of surrounding areas that no arbitrary line can be drawn to define 
the limits of its local manifestation. Further, the single features of a 
cultural phase do not necessarily present a well-integrated picture. From 
this point of view, this style furnishes an ideal example of integration. 

The music of the Mohave-Yuma-Diegefio constitutes a stylistic unit 
in which the songs are remarkably consistent with respect to certain 
traits. These traits can be clearly identified and are limited to this 
particular area; there is no similarity whatever between the Yuman 
style and that of other Southwestern peoples. (Pueblo, Navaho and 
Apache.) Even toward the west where the cultural affiliations of the 
Yuman peoples are more significant, similarities in music pertain only 
to some very general aspects. 

Unique to Yuman music is the feature which has been called the 
“rise.”’ This is primarily a singing habit ; it enters into and shapes tonality 
and formal structure. As a result, specific developments such as melodic 
expansion upward and the extension of the main motive, yield a well- 
integrated and consistent form. 

Another feature which should also be mentioned as unique is the 
employment of conventionalized movements of the hand in rattling. 
As far as is known, this feature has not been recorded from any other 

' The four Yavapai songs published by N. Curtis (The Indian’s Book, 
PP- 334-337) lack any similarity with Yuman songs and are decidedly 
Apache in character. 
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locality in Indian music; it might be compared with the symbolic 
movements and gestures in Southwestern ceremonialism. 

The use of shouts, grunting etc., as ending or accompaniment of 
songs appears to be especially elaborated, although such devices are by 
no means limited to this area. 

Some other traits of Yuman music are less specific to the Yuman 
style. Outside of the extensions resulting from the “‘rise,’’ — the tonal 
development is quite simple. This simplicity is one of the traits which 
is common to Yuman music and that of other groups to the west. Other 
such traits are the predominant use of the rattle, the coherence of the 
songs into large series, the strong connection with myths, the weak 
relation to ceremonialism, and the unusual manner of singing. 

While as yet little is known, it is fairly certain that these traits are 
not distributed uniformly among the tribes which share them. Some 
of the Californian Shoshonean tribes share the mythical, dreamt song- 
series, the limited tonal range, the more level melodic movement and, 
partly, the manner of singing. The Pima also have dreamt series but 
the connection with ceremonialism is stronger. In other respects, Pima 
style is not comparable to Yuman, except for the absence in both styles 
of singing habits which are universal further north. It remains for 
future investigations to throw more light on these problems. 

Yuman style is a rather specialized development, some of whose 
features are present in a wider area. As has been shown in the course of 
the analysis, most of these traits, but especially manners of singing, 
contrast with what we know of American Indian music. This contrast 
may represent a basic distinction to which, upon further investigation, 
all American Indian musical styles may, for purposes of primary classi- 
fication, be assigned. 


EXPLANATION OF THE SIGNS USED.! 
somewhat higher than noted (appr. a quarter-tone). 
— somewhat lower than noted (appr. a quarter-tone). 

If such a modification occurs on the respective tone thruout the 
song, the tone is placed with the + or — sign as a signature at the 
beginning of the staves and is given in this form also in the scale-schemes. 

m somewhat longer. 
~ somewhat shorter. 
¢ rhythmic pulsations of the voice on a tone. 
Any of these signs, if in brackets, indicates that the modification is slight. 
> strong glide, glissando. 
Jd, da da portamento. 
© “‘t tone of short duration and slightly stressed, gracenote. 
Fi Jd the small notes stand for grace-notes of definite rhythmic value. 


1 Most of these signs have been introduced into the literature of Primitive 
Music by O. Abraham and Dr. vy. Hornbostel. See O. Abraham and E. M. 
v. Hornbostel. 
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shouted etc.) 
f @), @ the pitch of the tone is only approximately as noted. 


| the tone has little of a musical character (whispered, 


Jas a, the pitch of the small notes is only approximate, the 


~ ~ tones are sung with less dynamic stress. 


the stem ends. 


the pitch is very uncertain; it is in the neighborhood where 


v above the staff: short rest for breath or phrasing, with no 


special rhythmic significance. 


: or ? in the staff indicates short motives or tentative divisions. 


Those parts of songs which are evidently insertions, have been given 


in brackets when such a delimitation seemed possible. 


In the scale-schemes the tones contained in the song are given in 
descending order. The melodic importance of a tone is expressed by the 
time-value of the corresponding note. Thus @ stands for the tonic, 
S for a tone of slight melodic weight, etc. Brackets include tones in close 





} interrelation, forming units of the melodic structure (tetrachords or 

pentachords). ~ denotes the final tone. 

In the notations of rattling, a beat is included in brackets if its occur- 
rence is arbitrary. In many songs rattling consists of the repetitions 
of a constant figure, this figure is not given below the staff but is found 
in the notes which accompany the song. Single rests and beats below 

E the staff stand for exceptions which modify the figure. tr stands 
for the tremolo. 

The variants of short parts or single tones are given at “‘Var.,’’ below 
each song. 
PHONETIC KEY. 
I have used for transcribing the song-texts the “Phonetic Transcription 
of Indian Languages” of the American Anthropological Association. 
For convenience the following brief table is given: 
<¢ open e (English: met) v__ bilabial v 
t open i (English: it) ® English th in “thin” 
} 2 obscure vowel 6 <nglish th in ‘‘thee’’ 
aspiration te English ch 
’ glottal stop c ‘nglish sh 
t palato-alveolar t ) ng in English “‘sing”’ 
q velark | voiceless 1 
L lateral surd stop x German ch in “ach” 





ny, ty, ly and Ly are the prepalatals of t, n, 1 and L. 


The other vowels conform on the whole to their continental values, 
the consonants to their English equivalents, t, k and p being less aspirated. 
Length of a vowel is indicated by a -, placed after the vowel. Accents 


are marked by an ’. 


' Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 66, no. 6, Smithsonian In- 


stitution, 1916, 


2 
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Birds (tciyére) dance-song series, fifth song. Rattle-beats on every quarter- 
































beat: g ¢. the record contains: 3A 2B 2A 2B 2A B. 
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Birds (tciyére) dance-song series, sixth song. Rattle indistinct. End as 
before. The record contains: x (introduction) 4a b 2a 2b 7a 2b. 
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ae 
Birds song-series, ninth song. Rattling: J J X etc. The record contains: 
sA 2B 3A 2B 3A B. The first rendition of A begins at the sign. Ending as 
in No. 1. : 
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Birds song-series, eleventh song. Rattle indistinct. The record contains: 
2A 2B 2A 2B 3A. The “‘f” is very low, almost ‘‘e’’, 
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Tumanp Vanytime song-series, first song. Rattling: [J JJ etc., with 
eighth rests along with the rests in singing. The record contains: 4a b 
3a b 2a b. 
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Tumdnp Vanytime, song from the middle. Rattling: JJ JJ etc. with 
eighth rests along with the rests in singing. The record contains: 5a 2b 2a 
2b 3a 2b 2a b. 
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Tumanp Vanyume, last song. Rattling: JJ JJ etc., except for rests as 
marked below the staff. The record contains: 3a 2b 2a 2b 2a b. An alternative 
structural interpretation would be a division into 5 + 5 -- 4 eighths, rather 
than the above (7 + 7). The first bar-line would then be placed after the 
second eighth. 
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Vinyemulye pa‘tes song-series, second song. The first tremolo of the 
rattle stops at 3., the second at 5. The record contains: 7A B’ 3A B” 3A B” A. 
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Vinyemulye pa‘tes, last song. The record contains: 4a b’ 2a b” 3a b” 
3a b’ 2a. 
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Pleiades (hatca) song-series, first song. The v stands for bilabial v. 
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Birds (tciyére) dance-song series, first song. Rattle: JJ etc., with occasio- 
nal eighth rests. ‘Tremolo on the phrases b, c, and d, in the case of b the 
tremolo covers also the next a phrase. The record contains: 3a a/2 2a b 2a a/2 
acad. (a/2 consists of the second bar of a.) 
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Birds song-series, fourth song. The record contains: A’ B’ A” C’ 2B” C” 
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B”’. C” consists of a’ dc” a’”’. 


The end is as in No. 11. 
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Birds song-series, song from the middle. Rattle tremolo on the b’ phrases, 
The first tremolo begins during the last bar of the previous a phrase, the 
second tremolo also covers the previous b phrase. The record contains: ab 
ab ab’b ab abb’b ab a. End as in the previous songs. Variant of the rattle 
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Harrap’ song-series, third song. Rattle: dd a etc., except for rests as 
marked. 
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Harraup’ song-series, fourth song. Rattle: I): ida rl Jd ‘ll except 


for rests as marked, The record contains: 6a b a b c. Ending as in No. 14. 
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Harratip’ song-series, song before the last. Rattle: [7] JQ etc. Eighth 
rests simultaneous with the rests in singing. The record contains: ab ab ab ab 
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Harratip’ song-series, song from the middle. Rattle: JJ etc., except for 
rests as marked. The record contains: 5a b 3a b. Ending as in No. 14. 
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Harratip’ song-series, last song. Rattle: J] JQ etc., except for rests as 
marked. ‘The record contains: 5a b. The first time the first half of the a phrase 
is not repeated, Ending as in No, 14. 
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Frog (hanyi) song-series, second song. Scraping of the basket: & & 
etc. ‘Towards the end of the song the scraping changes to beating 
Ss SN ARN jaan . 

etc. The record contains: 6a b 4a b 4a. 
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l'rog song-series, third song. Scraping and beating of the basket as in 
No. 19. except for rests as marked. The record contains: 3a b- a+ b’- ab 
b. a. a-and b- lack the last two bars of the phrase (6); a+ and b4 


have it twice. 
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Peon game song (Tu'd’i‘ly). The record contains: a’a” a’a’’b a’a” a/b 
a’‘a”’b a’a’”’. The division into phrases as given is just one of the possible 
interpretations. 
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Peon game song. The record contains: AAB AB AB. The value of the 
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figure in ~.~ is 3/4. 
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Wildcat song-series, third song. The record contains: ab ab acb ab ab acb 
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Wildcat song-series, fourth song. The record contains: a a b a b. The 


first rendition of a lacks the repetition of the first half of a («). 
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Wildcat song-series, sixth song. ‘The record contains: 9a b 2a. 
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Wildcat song-series, song from the middle. The record contains: a’ a” 
aa’ ba” ba’ b.a’ differs from a” in that the 2nd bar (f) is not repeated but 


occurs with the second ending only. 
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rakuk dance-song series, second song. 


The record contains 
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3a b 3aba. 
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Song from the isa (‘‘birds’’) dance-song series. The record contains 
ab ab ab a’b ab a-b cb ah. The a- phrase consists only of the part given 
as B’”’ in a’ 
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Song from the e:str (‘‘pifion-bird’’) dance-song series. The record contains: 


3a b 2a ba. 
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Song from the ‘‘People‘‘ (tipai) dance-song series. Before the first rendition 
of the song, a” is given once. 
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To*’naknau (girls’ adolescence ceremony), song when the girl is taken trom 
the hot pit and led aside for a rest. 
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Mourning ceremony, Ho-hi‘i song-series, second song. ‘The record contains 
2abab2ab. 
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Mourning ceremony, Kerik song-series (‘Tceyatitai), at the burning of the 
images of the dead. Last song, when the mourners go home. The record 
‘ contains: ab’ b’” ab’ cb” ab’ b”’ cb’ b” ab’ cb’ b” ab’ cb’. 
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Peon game song (homarp). The record contains: 2a 2b 4a. The song is 
preceeded by the last bar of a which may be considered as an introduction (x). 
During the song the pitch rises a minor third. Supposed to be an old song. 
The t stands for palatal-alveolar t. 
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Song from the myth of Na’ase. 
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Rabbit (haly’a’ we) dance-song series, fifth song. The end is as in No. 37. 
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Rabbit song-series, second song. The ending is as in No. 37. 
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Rabbit song-series, song before the last. The b phrase occurs only once, 
towards the end of the record. The ending is as in No. 37. 
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SONG-TEXTS. 


Some of the songs, it will be noted, lack the accompanying texts and 
some the translations. Time did not permit the collection of these texts. 
The phonetic transcription reproduces the words as sung, without an 
attempt to unify variations. Letters and syllables in brackets indicate 
that the presence of these elements is arbitrary. 


Mohave: 


1—4. and 10. Meaning unknown to the Mohave. 


. hapiyaneli ’nyanya 
plyal) yan) 


5 
sunset 
tciwanama ciyoaikiwanaran(u) etc. 
nearly set watch the sun! 
hapiyaneli yauwa kumare wayome yakan(u) etc. 
from under to rise to rise (?) 
6. owa Pomiyauwayum aiwaoa tonyan etc. 
burning to go up high” burning 
komaa@e poa@i poayomiyauwayum etc. 
the place* goes up in smoke burning 
7. yawasiya tsamuka haya’an etc. 
Havasupai Hopi meaning]. 


8. and 9g. Text not recorded. 


Yuma: 


11. lakon fatcin fan’eni uvayn _ etc. 
lakopa‘i they go east 
(Refers to the birds. According to the myth, all the birds come 
out near the peak lakopa‘i, west to the Yuma reservation. ‘The birds 
gather and go traveling.) 


12. (The birds keep on going and dance.) 
uiyowe(m) mawi (o)wem etc. 
to move to move 


! The translations of the texts are the free rough translations given by my 
informants and should not be taken as finished linguistic renditions. 

* Said to refer to the dead hero in the myth. 

> Refers to the funeral pyre. 


ee 


APOE SORTS 85 


14. 
15. 


16. 


18. 


10. 
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13. (There is daylight now, all the birds wake up.) 


16. 


18. 


IQ. 


maneqeyo qe maneqeyo ge _ etc. 


wake up! wake up! 

nyai(kw)a(v)i a a (n)o’uvam etc. 
daybreak 

hakpat huru nwuvam ete. 


fox! nighthawk daybreak 


. Meaning unknown, the words are not Yuma. 


. (It is getting dark, Nighthawk sees Fox.) 
matinyam (k)wayewuisam komatinyam wayewuisam etc. 
darkness darkness 
hame koro kwaiewuisam hame hatpa kowamesam etc. 
nighthawk fox 


(Harratip’, the hero of the myth, sees the morning star.) 


kawalani kavayom ikawalani kavayom etc. 
morning-star he saw morning-star he saw 

(Harratip’ sees two eagles and leaves them. The eagles “‘cry.’’ The 
song and its words imitate the screaming of the eagles, the words 
have no meaning.) 


Meaning: Harratip’ sees three sisters (stars) coming up. 


(Frog is traveling. He is lost on his way and sings. Meaning of the 
words not recorded.) 


20. kaSuwame kaduwame kaSduwame etc. 





“T don’t know where I am going”’ 


. ktma ktma k:ma yoweneya etc. 


to dance to move 


. heyoiyetena heyoiyetena yowao heyoiyetena etc. 


“T see where you hide it!”’ ? 


Diegueno: 
-27. Meaning unknown, the words are in Yuma. 


yuma  tyinyaty maiyauwa tyimanane etc. 
dried mescal 

nyawami maiyekwa etc. 

(The song means: “‘where is the dried mescal ?’’) 


' In other songs hakpa or hatpa was translated as coyote. 
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29. kwaoyawe kwaoyawe he 
many of them! 
ecameta Lawekawa he etc. 
picking pifion nuts 


30. Meaning: ‘“‘When his father was singing, his daughter was out for 
food.’’ The song is about the singing of some of the Nex clan; as 
it appears, it is a song of derision.” 


31. (ma)kule(n) maimowa etc. 
“handhold,* where are you taking (her) ?”’ 
kwe’yauta mo kwe’vaula se 

32. Meaning: ““He* went this way.’’ ‘Where abouts ?’ 


33. Meaning not recorded. 


34. Meaning unknown. 


Maricopa: 


35. Meaning unknown to the Pima, among whom the song was recorded. 


Mohave-Y avapai: 


36.—39. Meaning unknown. According to the Mohave, the words are 
in Yavapai. 
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MIWOK AND POMO MYTHS. 


BY JAIME DE ANGULO AND L. S. FREELAND. 


I. THE DESTRUCTION OF THE WORLD.! 
1. The World is Set Afire. 


It all happened because Weasel got mad. Weasel got mad because 
Hawk Chief stole his beads. 

They were all living at Tuileyomi, then, Coyote Old Man and his wife, 
Old Lady Frog. There were their two grandsons the Hawks, Hawk Chief 
and Grapevine Hawk. Lady Pelican was the wife of Hawk Chief. There 
was Bluejay. There was Turtle. There was Hummingbird. A lot of them 
were living there at Tuleyomi in one big house. 

Hawk Chief used to hunt ducks for them. His grandfather Coyote had 
warned him: “If you see Weasel’s house, while you are out hunting, 
don’t go there! Be sure not to go there. He is a mean one!” 

Hawk found Weasel’s house. He went there. Weasel was away. Hawk 
was hungry. He looked for something to eat. He found some squirrel 
meat, and he ate it with acorn bread. Then he found the beads, strings 
of them, even, well polished flat disks of clam shell, a whole fortune of 
them. Hawk Chief stole out of Weasel’s house and hid them in the 
creek. 

Weasel came home. Right away he noticed the empty sacks where he 
had kept his beads. He kicked them. He cried. He cried for four days. 
Then he went out and built a fire. He built a fire. He was singing: 
‘Somebody must be wanting to see me, somebody who is not afraid of 
me, somebody with plenty of power....!’’ Then, when the fire was hot, 
he stuck his spear in it. Then he pointed it in all directions, looking for 
the thief. Then he cried: ““Now the world is going to be destroyed!”. 
Then the world caught fire. The whole world caught fire. 

Then Hawk Chief got scared when he heard the fire getting near their 
house at Ttileyomi. He cried: ‘‘Give him back his beads! I don’t want 
them! They are in the creek!’’ 

“Slowly, slowly, grandchild. What’s the matter?’ said Coyote Old 
Man. Then Coyote Old Man offered Weasel his beads. “‘I don’t want 
them! It’s too late now. You are all going to be burnt. It can’t be helped 
now.” 

! Told by Maggie Johnson, a Lake Miwok Indian; confirmed by Salvador 
Chapo, of the same tribe; told in practically the same terms by Clifford 
Salvador, of the Southwestern Pomo. 
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2. Coyote Old Man Puts Out the Fire With a Flood. 


‘Then Coyote Old Man didn’t say any more. He sat down and took 
up an elk horn and commenced boring a hole in it. He bored and bored 
a hole. Then he laid it away in his corner under the rafters, and he 
looked for his little buckskin sack, the sack where he kept the rain. 
He fumbled for it and found it. Then he went out. The whole world was 
burning. Old Man Coyote looked for his tree and found it. Then he 
struck the sack against the tree. Pretty soon the fog came in, foggy 
rain, foggy rain. 

It rained for ten days and ten nights. There was too much rain. The 
water began to rise everywhere. Coyote went into his little hole he had 
bored in the elk horn. The water kept rising and came pouring in through 
the smoke-hole. Then Hawk Chief flew out of the house. 

He could see nothing but water everywhere. He flew around the world 
four times, crying: we-e-ek, we-e-ek. He was pretty tired. Then he saw 
a twig of manzanita bush sticking out of the water. It was the highest 
top of Big Mountain! and the water was just over the top. Hawk Chief 
alighted on that. But the twig kept ducking him up and down, in and 
out of the water. Hawk Chief called to his grandfather, Coyote: “‘Grand- 
father, grandfather come and help me!’’ But Coyote was singing inside 
his elk-horn and didn’t hear him. Coyote was singing: 


Nennéo-nennaya, nennéo-nennaya, 
Mother, give me some acorn-mush, 
Nennéo-nennaya, nennéo-nennaya, 
Mother, give me some acorn-mush 
With a roast of rabbit-hai. 


Then Hawk saw two Ducks swimming about, two Duck Old Men 
swimming about on top of Big Mountain. ‘Grandfathers, grandfathers, 
save me! I am going to die!’’ “All right, boy, jump on my back... but 
be careful of the sore place!’”* 

Then the old ducks took him to their house, and made him lie down, 
and doctored him, and nursed him, and fed him. When he was well again, 
Hawk Chief gave them each a lot of bead money. ‘“Now I am going!” 
“Thank you, boy! ‘Thank you, boy! But why do you want to go back to 
that old rascal ?”’ 

Now Hawk Chief left the house of the Duck Old Men and went around 
the world wandering in the dark. Everything had been burnt and 
destroyed. He couldn’t find anybody. He couldn’t find his wife, Sun 
Woman. He was cold, the fire had all been drowned. Hawk Chief went 
around, looking for somebody. 


' Now known as Uncle Sam Mountain. 

* He refers to the chronic sore that old men developed from lying too near 
the fire during the heat baths, and of which they were as vain as a young boy 
is of his painfully acquired tan. 


16* 
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Grandfather Coyote was wandering around also, looking for his grand- H c 
son. He was feeling bad and lonesome. He thought: ‘‘I ought to have a 
helped him. Maybe he is dead now!”’ neci 

Hawk Chief came to a creek. He saw a man on the other side. They ot 

: his | 
called across to each other. 

“Heh! Who are you ?”’ long 

“Who are vou yourself ?”’ a 

“But you, who are you? You must be full of magic power to be going on 
around like that when all the world has been destroyed!” fi 

“You must have some power vourself, to call at me like that! What's “a 
vour name anyway ? 7 fath 

‘““My name is Hawk Chief!’ fire 

‘““Grandchild! Grandchild! Grandchild! You are my grandchild!” cried ‘a 
Coyote Old Man, “‘Huyé-e-e, huyé-eee,...’’ and he leaped across and 

: ae , : : Rie to-n 

took his grandchild in his arms and carried him home, and made him lie . 
down, and doctored him, and fed him, and took care of him for a long ae 
time. ” 
arriy 

II. THE REBUILDING OF THE WORLD. and 

they 

1. The Stealing of the Fire. hous 

Hawk began going around. But he wasn’t happy. He didn’t like the as 


world. He was shivering all the time. ia 
“Grandfather! Why is it so cold? Why don’t we have a little fire?’ 


“But there is no more fire anywhere, boy! The world has been destroyed. = | 
Don’t you remember? You are too young, vou don’t understand those ie 
things!”’ ciate 

“Grandfather, I want the fire!”’ Wa- 

“But how am I going to get it ?”’ steal 

“Oh, vou know how! You are a doctor!”’ thier 

“All right!’’ said Coyote Old Man, “‘T’ll see what I can do.” for p 

Then Old Man Coyote took his stick, and he hung his little buckskin pithy 
bag around his neck, and he started. He went, tonno-no-no-nonono..... fello’ 
running along the trail until he came to the house where the two mice pets, 
lived. He stood outside and called. One of the two brothers called from § of it: 
inside the house: ‘“The door is on the south side!! What’s the matter § 1 
with your eyes ? Can’t you see?’ The other mouse scolded his brother is 
‘“‘What’s the matter with you? Are you crazy? That’s no way to talk! hapr 
How do you know but it may be somebody important? Look, it’s 
Grandfather Coyote. There must be something wrong for grandfather to as 
be traveling so far!’’ ies 

' The door of a house should normally face east, west only when certain feo a 


peculiar conditions make it necessary, but never north or south. People 
who live in such a queer house must be queer people, with magical power. 
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Old Man Coyote went into the house and sat down against the wall. 
He didn’t say anything. Then he took his little buckskin sack from his 
neck. He opened it and pulled out along string of beads. He cut the string 
and tied the ends. Then he pulled another long length of string out of 
his little bag, and cut it and tied the ends of that. Then he pulled another 
long length of shell beads out the little bag. He pulled four lengths of 
money out of the little bag. He gave two of the bunches to one of the 
mice. He gave two of the bunches to the other mouse. Then he said: 
“That’s for you. I want you to help me. I want you to go and get the 
fire for me. There is no more fire in our place, and my grandson doesn’t 
like it. He is cold all the time. He wants fire.’’ “‘Where is the fire, grand- 
father ?”’ ‘“There is fire in the south world. In the south world there is 
fire. You go and get the fire for me!’’ 

“All right, grandfather, we will, we will try our best. We will start 
to-morrow!” 

Then Coyote Old Man trotted back home along the trails, tonno-no- 
nononono,... 

The next morning the two mice started for the south world. They 
arrived at the gate of the south world. The gate opened from the inside 
and they went through. They went running abreast, the two mice, until 
they arrived at the house of the South People. Everybody was in the 
house, asleep. Inside the house they kept two crows. When the crows 
caw, sparks of fire shoot from their mouths. That’s the way the South 
people kept their fire over night. The mice had brought along two sticks 
of rotten punk-wood.' When the crows said: ‘““Cawww...’’ they held 
out their sticks and got a spark. Then they started to wend their way 
out of the house among the sleeping people. But when they got to 
the door they stumbled over the legs of the two crane watchmen who 
were sleeping across the doorway. The cranes jumped up: “‘Wa-a-a-a-ak! 
Wa-a-a-a-ak!’’ Everybody got up. ‘“What’s the matter? Somebody is 
stealing our fire! Where are they! It’s the mice brothers, those two 
thieves! Catch them! Kill them! No! Don’t kill them! Let’s keep them 
for pets!’’ In the confusion, the mice escaped under some leaves. ‘“Where 
are they? They are gone! Why did you let them go?” “It’s all this 
fellow’s fault. I wanted to kill them. He said, ‘No! Let’s keep them for 
pets...’ The mice were running. When they got to the gate, it opened 
of itself and let them through. 

They ran all the way home to Coyote’s house. ‘“‘Here grandfather, here 
is the fire.’”’ “Thank vou, grandchildren. Now your brother will be 
happy.” 


1 The Sierra Miwok say that mice had their flutes of elderberry wood 
along, and played the people to sleep, then filled the flutes with coals of 
fire and carried the fire home that way. 
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2. The Stealing of the Sun. 


But it wasn’t long before Hawk Chief began to complain again. “I 
want the sun, grandfather! Why is there no sun? I want the sun!” 

This time Coyote went to see the two doves. He took his walking- 
stick and his little sack of beads, and he started trotting along the trail, 
tonno-no-nononono,... 

“My grandson wants the sun. He doesn’t like it all dark” ‘‘All right, 
grandfather, we know where she lives, we have seen her house. We know 
how to catch her for you!” 

So Coyote went along with them. They found the house. They stopped 
a long way from it. Nobody came out. The two dove brothers began to 
quarrel. ““You had better let me do the shooting. You might miss!” 
“You? You are too old! You can hardly see any more. But my eye is 
good. I am young. My arm is strong!’’ “All right, shoot then, and don’t 
talk so much!” 

Then he took up his sling. He put a stone in it, and he started singing: 


Shunneyé, shunneyé, 
shunneyé htinnaka 
shunneyé hiwatta 
Huh! Huh! Liilleyve! 


He sang while he was whirling his sling. Then he let fly. The stone hit 
the house of the sun on one side and went right through it. The sun rose 
through the smoke-hole, rose a little way up in the air and fell down 
again into her house. 

“There! Didn’t I tell you? Didn't I tell you to let me shoot? Didn't 
I tell you you would miss ? Now you watch me! Watch me, grandfather, 
and don’t be afraid!”’ 

“Oh! I am not afraid!” said Coyote. 

Then the other dove took up his sling, and he sang the same kind of 
song while he was whirling it. Then he let fly! This time the stone hit 
the house of the sun right in the center. The sun rose through the smoke- 
hole and went straight up into the sky, blazing light, and hung way up 
there in the middle of the sky. 

Coyote got so scared when the sun went up that he jumped and fell 
over on his back, rolling his eyes with amazement, blinking and blinking. 

“Well, well, well, well!” he said. ‘Now my grandson will be happy.” 


3. The Making of Humans and the Departure of Coyote and His People. 


But it wasn’t long before Hawk Chief complained again. This time he 
wanted people. ‘‘Grandfather, why aren’t there people ? There ought to 
be people... .”’ 

This time Coyote got mad. “All right,”’ he said, ‘‘All right! Now we 
will go away! Now you have spoiled it!” 
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So Coyote made people. He went to work and made human people. 
He shut himself in his house and danced all night. Then he made people. 
He carved them out of wood. He used all kinds of woods: white oak, 
redwood, fir, pine, black oak, sugar-pine, buckeye, maple, live-oak. He 
made them like sticks and he stuck them in the ground all around the 
house. He sang and danced all night. “‘In the morning you will be people!” 
Next morning they were people. 

Then he gave them names. He said: ““You, you are Bluejay, and you, 
you are Deer, and you, you are Dog!’’ Everybody he named like that. 
But still they didn’t talk. 

So he made a big dance. He made them dance all night. They were 
dancing all night. Coyote was singing and singing. ‘“T'o-morrow you will 
talk!’’ 

When they awoke, the next morning, the people were all talking 
together. ‘“The fleas were terrible last night! Those fleas nearly finished 
us!” 

Then Coyote Old Man made a speech. ‘“‘Good morning!”’ he said. But 
the people were still talking about the fleas. Then Coyote got mad. 
“Yes! That’s allright!’’ he said, “‘but now listen to me. I am going away. 
My grandson doesn’t like it here, so I am going away. We are going 
away.” 

Then he said to Frog Old Woman: ‘‘Come on, old lady, gather your 
things and your baskets, let’s go!” 

Then he made another speech to the people. He said: ‘“‘When you die, 
you are to come to my land. Beyond the ocean, I shall be. None but dead 
people are to come to my land. Not living people. Dead people only. 
After four days, they are to come to my land, the dead people.”’ 

Then he went away with Frog Old Woman, Hawk Chief, and all his 


people. 


THE ABDUCTION OF LADY PELICAN BY THE SHOKO MONSTER FOR 
BREAKING A TABOO.! 

They all lived at Tileyomi.? There was Coyote Old Man with his wife, 
Frog Old Woman, and their grandsons, Hawk Chief and Grapevine 
Hawk. There was Bluejay, and Robin, and Crested Bird, and Humming- 
bird: they were all brave men. There was Lady Pelican, the Hawk 
Chief's wife, and there were the two Snipe Girls. They all lived at 
Tileyomi. 

Then they held a puberty dance for Lady Pelican. They danced for 


‘Told by Maggie Johnson, a Lake Miwok Indian; also by Salvador 
Chapo, of the same tribe; also, with minor variations by Clifford Salavador, 
a Southeastern Pomo. He called the Shoko, Smiko. 

> “Middle-Village,’’ the site of the present Middletown, some twenty miles 
south of Clear Lake. 
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four days. ‘Then they kept her shut in fora whole month. Then they took 
her out and put beads around her neck, on her wrists and on her ankles, 

The two Snipe girls came to get her. 

“Oh, girls, where are you going ?”’ 

“Come on. We are out to pick clover, we are going to pick clover.” 

“Oh, I want to come,” she said. 

“All right! Just bring your pack-basket. We'll pick the clover for you. 
Come along.”’ 

“Mother, I want to go. I am going with them.” 

“Why, no. You can’t go like that. It’s too soon. We never go about so 
soon.” 

“T am going to go!”’ she said, and then she cried. 

“Very well, then. But you girls, be sure to pick the clover for her!” 

“We will’ they said, and they started out. And over beyond they 
reached a meadow and they found clover. The two girls picked clover 
for her. They filled all three baskets. 

“Come on, let’s go back.” 

“All right.”” And they started home. 

The two girls were walking ahead. They went around a turn in the 
trail and disappeared behind a little hill. And there on the trail there 
was lying a dead goose. Pelican saw it. 

“Oh, I must take that home for a present to my uncles. They can use 
the feathers.”’ 

So she took it, she tied it together and threw it into her pack-basket. 
And then she went along and passed around the turn in the trail. But 
as she went she felt her pack getting heavy, getting heavier and heavier. 
And then she heard a voice from somewhere. 

‘““Hosh, hosh, hosh, hosh!’’ It came from inside the pack-basket. 

Pelican’s knees gave way. She dropped down to the ground. 

“Lulut,” it said again. ‘“‘Hosh, hosh, hosh, hosh,”’ it said. 

She wanted to rise, but she could not. 

“Grandchild, grandchild,” it said, ‘I want those beads around your 
neck.”’ 

It was the Shoko,' standing there. He began to dance around her. 
He danced around her four times. She took off the beads and threw them 
at him. The Shoko caught the beads and started off, but he came back. 

‘“Grandchild, grandchild, I want the beads on your wrists. That’s why 
I came back.”’ 

And he danced around her again four times. She pulled the beads off 
her wrists and threw them at him. The Shoko caught the beads and 
started off. 

Again he came back. ‘‘Grandchild, grandchild, I want those beads 
on your ankles. That’s why I came back.”’ So she drew off the beads from 


1 The Shoko, a mysterious personage. 
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her ankles and threw them to the Shoko. He caught them and went 
away. And that time he stayed away for a while. 

But he came back again. ‘“‘Grandchild, that skirt that you have on, 
I want it, grandchild, that’s why I came back.”’ So she took it off and 
sat naked, and he went away. 

But he came back again, and now he caught her and held her under 
his arm and dragged her off with him. He took her north. He went north, 
north, north, north, to the north world. He went through the gate of the 
north world. He dragged her into the dance-house and hid her in the pit 
under the wooden drum. 

Now they missed her at home. ‘‘Where is your friend ?”’ they asked 
the Snipe girls. ““Didn’t she come home with you ?” 

“We don’t know. We only heard her say: I must take this home as a 
present to my uncles. They will be able to use the feathers.” 

“Oh! Bluejay, you brave man! Come look for the wife of my grandson.”’ 

“All right, Grandfather, we will!’’ said the two Bluejays to Coyote 
Old Man. And they went to look for Lady Pelican. 

Everyone was crying. Her mother was crying. Her husband was 
crying. They went. They all went to look for Lady Pelican. They found 
the place where it had happened. ‘She is not dead,”’ said Coyote Old Man, 
“Someone has stolen her away. Come on, all of you. Go back, make a 
dance. Go get the Hummingbirds, those two singers.’’ So they made a 
dance. Four days and four nights they danced. 

Then they all set out for the north world, for Kaninwalli. Coyote’s 
brother lives there. He is chief there, as this one is chief here. 

But when they arrived at the boundary of the north world they 
found a line of fighting men on the watch, all ready with their bows and 
arrows. The people from the south couldn’t get across, but they sent 
Little Owl. He flew over the line and warned the people of the north that 
the Coyote from the south was coming the next day. Little Owl was a 
great medicine man. He sang. He sang and danced all night. All the 
fighting men went to sleep with their bows in their hands. 

Now Coyote Old Man from the south called the mice people. They came 
and he put them in the little sack he carried hanging from his neck. He 
put Hawk Chief in there too. He put Robin, and Crested Bird, and Turtle 
and Salamander, and all the other brave men in there too. He put them 
all in his little sack. He put his wife in there too, Frog Old Woman. 
That’s the way Old Coyote took them all across the line into the north 
world. 

They found the north people asleep in their dance-house. Owl had kept 
them up all night with his singing. Coyote Old Man took his people out 
of the little buckskin sack, and he turned them loose. The mice went 
around chewing the sinew wrappings of the arrowheads. They chewed 
the bowstrings also. Meantime the rest of Coyote’s men went around 
stepping carefully among the sleeping people, and they tied their long 
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hair together. Then they looked for Lady Pelican and found her in the 
pit under the wooden planks of the stamping drum. Then they all left. 
The door of the dance-house was guarded by the crane brothers. They 
slept across the threshold with their long legs all stretched out. All the 
south people stepped over them carefully. But the last man stumbled 
over them. They gave the alarm. Everything was confusion. People 
were all tangled up. They couldn’t shoot. A lot of them got killed. 

The Coyote from the south and his people got away safely. They ran 
back home, carrying Lady Pelican along with them. Lady Pelican was 
pretty sick. She was bewitched. The Shoko had done that. He had made 
her crazy. He had made her become a “‘fire-eater.’’ When people are like 
that they go and play with the fire all the time, they put burning coals 
in their mouths, they eat fire, they act crazy. But Owl doctored her. 
He cured her. 


THE MAKING OF DEATH.* 

Hawk Chief was living with his grandfather, Coyote. Hawk hunted 
ducks for his grandfather. He used to go hunting very far along the 
shores of the lake. Then in the evening he would lie down to sleep, and 
next morning he brought the ducks home to his grandfather. He always 
did like that. 

The Flint Girls saw him lying asleep there one night when they were 
hunting for young men to take back to their village to feed to their 
people. But he looked so nice that they were ashamed to hurt him. They 
lay down on either side of him, and played with him, and teased him, 
but they were careful not to wake him up. Before dawn they left. 

When he woke up, Hawk Chief noticed their tracks and he wondered 
whose tracks they were. He went home with his ducks, but he didn’t say 
anything to his grandfather, Coyote. 

It happened like that three times, but the fourth time the Flint 
Girls tarried too long, and at dawn the Hawk caught them at it. He fell 
in love with them. He asked them where they lived. They said they lived 
far away in the east. He told them he would go and live with them. He 
gave them his ducks. They went away. 

Now Hawk Chief went home to his grandfather. He didn’t bring home 
any ducks that time. He sat down in the house. He didn’t say anything, 
but Coyote Old Man knew very well what he had been doing. 

The Hawk stayed home four days. Then he left, and then he traveled 
east, until he got to the villagé of the Flint People. He lived with the 
two Flint Girls, and he had a child with each one. 

Moon Old Man was the brother of the Flint Girls. He was mean. 


| Told by Clifford Salvador, Southeastern Pomo, of Lower Lake, Salvador 
Chappo tells a Miwok version which is different only in that the Sun, and 
not the Flint Girls, is wife to Hawk and sister to the Moon. 
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Moon Old Man kept asking Hawk Chief to come and visit him. ‘‘Come 
and enjoy a heat bath with me in my house!” he said all the time. But 
the Flint Girls advised their man not to go. ‘He is laying a trap for you. 
You had better not go! Why do you want to go and see that old man? 
He is mean!’’ But Hawk Chief went. 

Moon asked Hawk Chief, after a while, to go and hunt deer for him. So 
the Hawk went and brought him back a deer. Then the old man com- 
plained. He said: ‘I could hunt deer myself, if only I had a bow!’”’ So 
the Hawk went and came back with a bow. But the old man complained 
again: ““That’s no good! I can’t do anything with a bow without any 
arrows!’’ So the Hawk went out and brought him back some arrows. But 
the old man complained still. “‘I don’t want venison. I am tired of venison. 
I want to eat acorn-mush!” Hawk Chief thought the old man was 
getting childish and whimsical, but he said he would go and bring him 
some acorns. Moon Old Man said: “You don’t have to go far. There is an 
oak tree growing right on top of this house.’’ He had made it grow there 
on purpose. Now Hawk Chief went out and climbed into the tree and 
while he was shaking down the acorns Old Man Moon shot him through 
the smoke-hole and killed him dead. 

Coyote Old Man knew right away that his grandson had’ been killed. 
He went to get his body and he carried it back home. There he doctored 
him with magic. He worked on him for four days. On the fourth day 
Hawk Chief came back to life. Then Coyote Old Man said to the people: 
“That’s the way it is going to be when people die. When people die, they 
will come back to life in four days.’’ But Meadowlark Man didn’t like 
it. He said: “‘No, its not good that way. That man you brought back to 
life smells. When people die they ought to stay dead.” They argued like 
that for a long time, then Coyote got tired of arguing and he said, 
“Allright! Let’s have it your way.” But a little while later when they 
were having races and Meadowlark’s boys were in it, Coyote put a 
rattlesnake on the trail, and he bit Meadowlark’s boys and they died. 
Then Meadowlark came to Coyote. He said, ““You know, I think that’s 
a good way the way you said it ought to be, and people should come back 
to life after four days.’’ But Coyote said, ‘““No, no! Now it’s too late. 
You wanted them to stay dead when they die. We fixed it that way. 
That’s what we agreed. That’s the way it’s going to be.” 

But Hawk Chief was ashamed. He said: ‘“‘People say I stink! I am 
ashamed! I don’t want to live any more.”’ So he went to his house and 
lay down and died again. 

Then they burned down his house over him. And all the people who 
were brave jumped into the fire. And all the people who were not brave 
did not jump into the fire. They stayed behind and they are the animals 
: of to-day. 
| The people who jumped into the fire woke up the next day in the land 
of the dead. Their house was right there in the land of the dead. Coyote 
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was there. Hawk Chief was there. They all took a heat bath and jumped 
into the lake. Then Coyote Old Man said, ‘“When people die, they are 
to come to my house in the land of the dead, beyond the ocean. They are 
to come there after four days. Only dead people are to come there, not 
live people. That’s the way it’s going to be.”’ 

That’s the way it is. When people die, they go to Grandfather Covote’s 
house in the land of the dead. That’s way down south. 


THE BURNING OF THE WORLD. 

It was because Snipe got mad. Snipe wanted to sleep with White 
(soose Girl, but she wouldn’t have him. Her name is Laklewal. Snipe’s 
name is Kshat. So Kshat got mad and went away from home. He 
went away toward the north. 

Now, when Snipe went away, his Grandfather Coyote followed after 
him. Coyote Old Man knew very well what his grandson was up to in 
his mind, so he followed after him. Snipe went along traveling toward 
the north. He had a stone. He kept throwing that stone away. Wherever 
the stone landed, the fire started. Then the stone would come back to 
Snipe. Then he would throw it in some other direction, and where it 
landed, the fire started there too. Every time, the stone came back to 
Snipe as he kept going along, and everywhere behind him the fire was 
burning the whole world. 

Grandfather Coyote’s name is Klimtuwi.' There are two Klimtuwis 
One lives in the north, and one lives in the south. It was the Klimtuwi 
from the south who was following his grandson, Snipe. The Klimtuwi 
went and took refuge with his brother Klimtuwi in the north where he 
lived in his house with Hawk Chief and the rest of the people. 

Now when the whole world was burning, Snipe tried to escape bj 
flying to the Upper World. He flew straight up, and he nearly got 
there, but the fire caught him. He just got through the Gate of the 
Upper World and fell dead on the other side. 

Right away his Grandfather Coyote knew what had happened to him 
So he sent Hawk Chief to go and get his body and bring it back. Then he 
worked his medicine on him and brought him back to life. 


THE UNFAITHFULNESS OF HAWK CHIEF’S WIFE.” 

Lady Pelican was Hawk Chief’s wife. Hawk also had a younger 
brother, a small hawk called Wiwwa Wek-wek.? Hawk Chief had two 
babies. Their nurse was Curlew.* Curlew used to rock the babies and 
sing: ‘‘Go to sleep, little children, go to sleep, your mother she sleeps 


t Coyote’s ordinary name is Khliwin. Muttti means old man. 
2 Told by Salvador Chapo, Lake Miwok Indian. 

} “Grapevine Hawk,” probably our sparrow-hawk. 

* tsodok. 
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with ner brother-in-law, go to sleep, little children, your mother sleeps 
with her brother-in-law, go to sleep, little children.’’ Hawk Chief came 
bv. He heard her. He listened. He waited there. He waited until his 
brother came along. Then he drew the manzanita wood-pin from the 
back of his hair-net and he drove it into his brother’s eye. Wiwwa Wek 
wek cried out. He spread his wings. He flapped his wings and flew away 
crying. He went to the little lake Wenok in Oleyomi Valley. There he 
perched on the great rock on the north side of the lake. He sat there and 
cried, and tears of blood ran down. They ran all over the rock. He still 
sits there and cries and cries. He cries tears of blood. You can see how 
the rock is stained red by the blood 


COYOTE AND THE BLACKBIRDS.! 


Coyote Old Man asked his grandchildren, the Blackbirds, to help him 
fly. So they plucked feathers from themselves and stuck them all over 
his body. Now he could fly 

He flew off with them. He was flying in the air. He was going higher 
ind higher. He was going higher all the time. The Blackbirds called to 
him to come down. That was high enough. But Coyote kept on flying 
higher up, higher up into the sky. Then the Blackbirds plucked out all 
the feathers they had given him and Coyote came tumbling down and 
crashed on the ground at Hunaday.” That killed him and he lay there 
lead, and very soon he was nothing but bones. The bones were whistling, 
alling for a medicineman. Doctor Owl came first, when he heard the 
bones. But the bones wouldn’t have him: “You are not the right one,’ 
they said. Then Hummingbird heard, the bones and came to offer his 
help, but the bones wouldn’t have him for doctor. All the other people 
vho were doctors came in turn, but nobody was accepted. The bones kept 
on whistling for a doctor to come and help them and put them together. 
At last the two Skoyvkyo Brothers® heard the bones. The older Skoykyo 
said to his brother: ‘“That sounds like Grandfather Coyote calling. You 
had better go and see what he wants. I'll stay here and watch the place.”’ 

When the Skoykyo arrived the bones said: ‘““Yes, you are the one. 
You had better try and put us together, if you can.’’ So the Skoykvo 
vorked his medicine and put the bones together, and went back home 
ind Coyote came back to life. But the Skoykyo had done something 
vrong. He fixed the upper part of Coyote so that it looked backward 
Now when Coyote tried to go the lower part of him went in the opposite 
lirection. So Covote cried for help again. 


fold by Clifford Salvador, Southeastern Pomo. 

Sulphur Bank, on the eastern shore of Clear Lake. 

rhe Skoykyo is a mysterious personage who lives in the east. When he 
es out he puts on an enormous hat of feathers that entirely covers his 
He also blackens his body. 
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The older Skoykyo heard him and he said to his brother: ‘‘Coyote is 
still calling. I think you must have done some bad trick. I think I had 
better go myself and see what’s the matter.’’ When the older Skoykyo 
saw what his brother had done to Coyote, he took his knife and cut 
Coyote in two and stuck him back again the right way. 


WILD-OATS MAN AND THE THUNDER.! 


The Thunder eats people. He catches them with his hands and eats 
them. He lives in the north. When he comes down to hunt people, that’s 
when there are black clouds and lightning. When he goes back, the sky 
clears again. 

It was Wild-Oats Man who killed him. Wild-Oats was a great fighter. 
He had his arrows always ready, pointing in every direction. He could 
shoot as many as twenty men at one draw. He went to meet Thunder 
and shot him with his arrows. That’s the way he killed him. 

After that Wild-Oats was different. He began to hunt people. He 
killed them and ate them. He did just like the Thunder. 

His sister was worried. She felt bad about her brother. Then she came 
to see him. She said: ““That’s not good what you are doing. You must 
stop. You mus’n’t kill people like that!” 

He quit. He didn’t kill people any more after that. 


THE ABDUCTION OF HAWK’S WIFE BY THE GILAK MONSTER AND HER 
RESCUE BY COYOTE OLD MAN.” 


It was because the older Hawk made love to another woman. ‘Then 
his woman got mad about it. She thought she would leave him. She sat 
thinking about it. She was crying. Then she started to make a basket. 
She made a large basket. She started it at the bottom, and it was big 
enough for a man to sit in it. Now she is curving it up along the sides. 
Hawk was watching her, ‘““What are you making there ?”’ “I am making 
a present to take to your family. That’s a present for your mother.” 
‘“‘Good!”’ said Hawk, and he went out. 

Hawk’s wife wove in a water-design all around the sides of the basket. 
And another line was the quail-plume design. She wove them in black 
wicker lines. She was a long time weaving that basket. 

Now it was finished, and she said: ‘‘Now, I'll take it to the lake to 
wash it!”’ 2 

She went to the shore of the lake with her children and her basket. 
She had grub for four days, dried venison, and pinole flour, pine-nuts, 
acorn flour. She put the basket in the water. She gave the grub to 


' Told by Salvador Chapo, Lake Miwok Indian. 
* Told by William Benson, Eastern Pomo of Upper Lake. 
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Hawk’s children. ‘‘Go on, children, go on to the cave in the hillside until 
| [ call you.”’ And the people of the village said, ‘Oh! look at the little 
quail flying over... .”” 

Then the woman got into the basket and pushed off into the lake. 
It was late in the day. She floated way out into the lake, and all kinds 
of water-monsters came up to look at her. But they saw the water- 
design on the sides of her boat and they drew off. All night she drifted 
about the lake with monsters following her around. Dawn was breaking 
and her boat grounded ashore, in the tules. She jumped out. She 
didn’t know where to go. Then the Gilak came soaring in the sky, 
looking around for people, and he saw her, and he swooped down upon 
her, and flew off with her to his home in the mountains. 
brother hears him he opens the flap over the smoke-hole. Kinikinkinkin- 
kini,... When his sister hears him, she wakes up. She was their younger 
sister. She was the log-drum, the Ceremonial Drum. She wakes up. She 
yawns and stretches her limbs, showing her long sharp teeth. Kinikin- 
kinkinkini,.. The Gilak is coming through the air holding a boy in his 
claws, he has a man in his claws, he has a woman in his claws, anyone he 
can pick up in the lower country, he brings home to his sister in their 
village in the mountains. She is the Ceremonial Drum in the Dance House, 
way back of the center-post, under the smoke-hole. He drops them through 
bones,.. There was a heaped-up ring of them all around their house. 

And inside the door there were two bears standing along the passage- 
way. And there were two snakes standing in the passage-way on either 
side of the door. 

And the Watchman was Bumble-Fly. He stood on the roof of the 
house, watching all around. He had only one eye. The Gilak got mad one 
day and gouged out his other eye because he had gone to sleep on his 
watch. So he gouged out his eye and he said, ‘““Next time I'll take out 
the other eye!”’ 

And the Gilak’s elder brother had only one leg. He hopped around 
on one leg, because the Gilak got mad once when his brother went to 
sleep and failed to set the trap at the door. Then he cut off his elder 
brother’s leg, and he said: ‘‘Next time I'll take off your other leg!”’ 

Inside the door, at the end of the passageway in front of the center- 
post there was a trap set. Somebody might catch the bears and the 
snakes asleep, where they stood at the outer door of the passageway, but 
when he got to the inner door, the trapcaught him and slung him against 
the center-post and broke his back. 

That’s where the Gilak people lived in the ceremonial house of that 
village in the mountains. That’s where the Gilak took Hawk’s wife 
that time when he swooped down on her by the shore of the lake. But 
he didn’t drop her through the smoke-hole. He took her in at the door. 
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He said to his brother: ‘Take care of her for me!’’ and he flew out again 
to hunt people fo feed their sister. 

Now Hawk missed his wife and his children. He was sorry. He cried. 
He said: “I'll go and get her back!’ His grandfather, Coyote said, 
“You'd better not go. You'd better stay away from those Gilaks. They 
are bad people. They'll kill you. It’s too bad, but you had better not go. 
They are hard people to beat. You don’t know how. You had better not 
go there!’’ But Hawk would not listen. He rolled himself on the ground 
back and forth, and feathers grew over him. He was Hawk. Then he 
laid his bow and arrows on the ground, and tried himself for a short 
flight. He went a little way up, and flew back again and came swooping 
down to gather his bow and arrows and up he flew again, up into the 
air toward the mountains. When he arrived at the Gilak’s house he 
rubbed himself on the ground, and rubbed off all the feathers, and he 
was Hawk again. Then he crept to the door. Then he shot the two bears. 
Then he shot the two snakes. Then he rushed in. Then the trap caught 
him and slung him against the center-post and broke his back. The 
older Gilak brother picked him up and threw him to their sister, the 
Ceremonial Drum. She opened her legs and chewed him up and spat 
forth the bones through the smoke-hole. 

And right away his grandfather Coyote Old Man knew it that Hawk was 
dead. Old Man Coyote cried and put his head in the fire. His other grand- 
son Hawk pulled him out by the feet. 

Now Coyote set about to go and get the bones of his grandson back. 
He wanted the bones of his grandson. He wanted warriors to go with him 
He went to see the Flint Brothers. Coyote Old Man went tonononono- 
nono... limping along the trail with his stick, and carrying his little 
sack of beads hanging from his neck. 

He arrived at their house. He went in. He sat by the fire without 
saving anything. Then he opened his little sack of beads and he commen- 
ced to pull out a string of beads, and he pulled it out, and he pulled it 
out, and he was pulling out a long long string of beads, until there was 
quite a pile on the ground at his feet. Then he broke the string and tied 
the ends, and shoved one end back into his little sack, and he pushed the 
big pile across to the Flint Brothers, and he said, “I want you two to 
come and help me recover the bones of my grandson.” “Allright, Grand- 
father, we will help you.” 

And then tononononono,,, Old Man Coyote went along the trail, 
limping and leaning on his stick, to the house of the Bluebird Brothers. 
He sat in front of the fire and he pulled out a long string of beads from 
the little sack at his neck. “‘I want you two to come and help me recover 
the bones of my grandson.” “Allright, Grandfather, we will help you. 
You can count on us.”’ 

And then tononononono,., Old Man Coyote went along the trail to 
the house of the Brownbird Brothers. And they agreed to join his party. 
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Now they all started, the six of them with their bows and arrows, 
toward the mountains, and Coyote followed, limping along with his 
stick. 

Coyote said: “Boys, if you see a bit of punkwood somewhere, give it 
to me. I want it for something.’’ 

Then Coyote said: ‘Boys, if you see a flat piece of rock lying around 
somewhere along the trail, bring it to me. I need it for something.”’ 

Now they arrived at the house of the Gilaks way up in the mountains. 
Coyote made his men wait in the bush while he went around picking the 
bones of his grandson, Hawk, from among all the bones around the house. 
There was a big pile of them all around the house. Then Coyote Old Man 
put the bones of his grandson in his little sack. Then Coyote Old Man 
took out of his sack the bit of punkwood and set fire to it. Then Coyote 
Old Man crept up to the door, and blew in the smoke, and it blinded the 
two bears, and the smoke blinded the two snakes. Then they all slipped 
along the passageway, and when they got to the inner door Coyote threw 
in the flat rock into the trap. The trap caught the rock and slung it back 
against the centerpost. When the smoke cleared up Coyote and his men 
were sitting against the wall. 

The older Gilak was very much surprised, but he said nothing. He 
threw some wood onto the fire, and he sat down near it, looking at the 
others. Very soon they heard the younger Gilak coming through the air, 
kinikinikiniki, .. He flew in at the smoke-hole. ‘“How did they get in ?”’ 
he asked his brother. ‘‘I don’t know how they got in. I don’t understand 
it. They look as if they had come to gamble with us.’’ “Yes, we have come 
to gamble with you,”’ said Coyote Old Man. ‘‘We are good gamblers. I 
don't think you can beat us.’’ Then Coyote Old Man opened his little 
sack and commenced pulling oit a string of beads. He pulled it out, and 
he pulled it out of the little sack till there was a big pile of beads on the 
ground. ‘Then he cut the string and tied the ends and put back his end 
into the little sack. ‘“That’s a lot of money.’”’ said the Gilaks, “‘but we 
can cap it.’’ And they brought out all the beads they had and it was just 
enough to cap the other pile. “Allright,” said the Gilak, ‘“You are the 
visitors, vou have the right to start the game. But you had better be good 
players because we are good guessers. We alwavs guess right. We always 
shoot right, we never miss.”’ 

And now Covote and his people started their song. 


Henemanono, henemanono, 
Hene-hene-e-mani-i-ve, 
Hene-hene-e-manono. 


They were swaying together, all seven of them sitting against the 
wall, singing their gambling song. Then Coyote Old Man gave the bones 
to the Flint Brothers to hide. 
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The younger Gilak was stringing his bow. He tested the string and made 
it hum. They were swaying and singing their gambling song. 

Then the Gilak took an arrow and straightened it carefully. They were 
swaying and singing their gambling song. They were singing all together 
They were singing fine. 

Then the Gilak knocked the arrow and drew and took aim carefully 
at the Flint Brothers. He was guessing carefully. Then he shot. He shot 
straight. The arrow hit the Flints square and glanced off. 

‘You win the bones allright,” said Coyote Old Man. ‘You hit us square 
and you win. Now it’s our turn to guess.” 

Now the older Gilak started his gambling song: 


Wenene-niwa-a-hayowa, hawena-ma-wenama-mo-me-e-ne 
wenini-niwa-a-hayowa, hawena-ma-wenama-mo-me-e-ne 


The younger Gilak took the other pair of guessing bones. He started 
to dart all over the house, while his brother sang. 

“You'd better guess,’’ said Coyote to the Bluebird. The Bluebird shot 
out his medicine. It went out back and forth like a searchlight out of 
their body. The Gilak was darting all over the house but the Bluebird’s 
medicine lit up the dark corners. ‘Shoot him in the second toe,’’ whispered 
Coyote ““That’s where he keeps his heart.’’ The Bluebirds shot him in the 
second toe, and the Gilak fell down dead. 

“You'd better pick him up and feed him to that thing there, it looks 
hungry.” 

“No, no, no!” cried the older Gilak, “don’t do that ; don’t do it! That's 
his sister !’’ 

Then they shot him too. 

Then they picked up both of them and fed them to the Ceremonial 
Drum. She opened her legs and chewed them up and spat forth the bones 
through the smoke-hole. 

Then they all started to dance. Coyote Old Man said: ‘“‘Who will beat 
the drum for us?” ““‘We will beat the drum for you,” said the Brownbird 
Brothers. ““We are expert drummers.” 

Now they stand on the Drum. Now they take up the rhythm of the song. 
They stamp in the rhythm. ‘‘That’s a good drum!”’ they said. “It booms 
fine!’’ They were stansping and stamping for the others to dance. They 
were stamping the rhythm. They broke the Drum. 

Now Coyote told them to go out. Then he lay down and tied the bones 
of his grandson to his ear. Then he went to sleep. Then his ear twitched 
and he awoke and sat up and looked around but there was no one. He 
lay down again. His ear twitched. He sat up but there was no one. When 
his ear twitched the fourth time and he sat up, there was a man standing 
in front of him. ‘‘Who are you ?”’ asked Coyote. ‘“‘I am Hawk, your grand- 
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son.’ Then Coyote Old Man called in the others. They came in. ‘‘Who is 
this man?” ‘““Why, that’s Hawk, your grandson.” 

Then they all went out, and they were going to burn down the house, 
but Bumble-Fly the watchman said, ‘‘No! Don’t burn it! Give it to me 
to live in.” 

Then Coyote Old Man and his people went home. They took Quail 
Woman with them. The were near home. The people of the village came 
out. “What are they bringing with them ?’’ asked Meadowlark screwing 
up his nose, “‘stinks like carrion, , .!’’ 

Hawk was ashamed. He called his brother aside. He said, ‘“They say 
I stink. I am ashamed. I'll go away.” “I'll go with you!”’ said the other 
Hawk. 

When Coyote Old Man missed his grandsons he cried. He took his 
stick and hurried after them, limping along the trail, following along 
their tracks. He came to a fork in the trail. The tracks divided here and 
went both ways. ‘“You go that way,’’ Hawk had said to his brother, 
“and I'll go this way.’’ And now Coyote Old Man stood there at the fork 
of the trail not knowing which way to go. 

First he ran along one trail. Then he stopped and thought, ‘‘My other 
grandson will think I liked his brother best!’’ Then he would run back 
to the forks, and he started up the other trail. Then he stopped and 
thought, ‘““My other grandson will think I liked his brother best!” 
That’s the way he was running back and forth. 

Then Coyote Old Man took his stick, and he threw it way up in the air. 
It came down again and cleaved him in twain. 

The two halves of Coyote stood looking at each other. ‘I am you and 
you are I. Now we can both go after my grandsons.”’ 


DISCUSSION. 


The foregoing tales are of interest both from the point of view of 
Californian folk-lore in general, and from the more restricted angle of 
the differentiaton of culture sub-areas within the “north-central’”’ area 
of California. 

One of the first things to be noticed in these tales is the prominence of 
the Coyote. Now, in dealing with the Coyote character in western 
American folk-lore it is important to differentiate between two things: 
one is what may be called the Coyote Cycle and is comparable to the Fox 
of European folk-lore; Coyote is at the same time a fool and a clever 
magician, a sort of oxymoron, always getting into trouble, always getting 
out of it by his cleverness. This kind of Coyote is extremely popular with 
Indians. They never tire of hearing such stories. I have heard the same 
stories that I had learned in California told in practically the same way 
in the pueblos of New Mexico. Perhaps in this character the Coyote Cycle 
extends all over America. 
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In contrast to this we have what may be called the Grandfather 
Coyote Theme.' Here Coyote is the Grandfather of the World. He is 
everybody’s grandfather, and he takes care of his children. He takes 
care of the world and fixes it up every time it is destroyed. He is full of 
kindness and forbearance. He is Grandpa Coyote, as the Indians call him 
in their English. 

In this character Coyote is a typically Californian figure of the “‘north- 
central’”’ area, but not of one other well defined culture area in California, 
the ‘“‘north-east’’area. In this latter area we have something akin to the 
Grandfather Coyote Theme, but really different. Here we may call it the 
‘Theme of Coyote as the Spoiling Creator.’’ There is here a true myth 
of creation, inasmuch as the world is made out of nothing, out of the 
primeval chaos of mixed water, fog, drizzle and sleet. Now comes a 
Creator (usually Silver Fox) who makes the world by the power of his 
own thinking. This Creator, however, could never have done it without 
the assistance of his coadjutor, who is always Coyote. But Coyote always 
wants to do things badly. He would like to make the world a disagreeable, 
nasty place, and is only restrained with difficulty by the Creator; after 
much discussion a compromise is reached, but the evil of the world is 
traceable to Coyote. 

This is the northeastern theme of creation, and is really quite different 
in its central motivation from the north-central one, in spite of having 
many details in common. In the first place, we cannot really speak of 
eveation in the north-central area. What we have here is not a creation 
but a re-creation, or rather a re-making. ‘‘How was the world made?” 
To this query, the answer of our informants is always: ‘“‘What do you 
mean, made? Do you mean, ‘who made it the first time, before it was 
destroved ?’ Why, we don’t know, nobody knows. I guess it always was 
Nobody made it. We never heard of anvone making it.’’ The world is 
destroyed for one cause or another. It is even destroved several times. 
And each time it is rebuilt by Covote. 

There is, however, one region of the north-central area where there 
is a real creation ex nthilo. This is the region of the Pomo living on the 
western and northern shores of Clear Lake. We know positively that they 
have a true creation myth.” I have heard it from the lips of William 
Benson, and it has been published by Dr. Edwin Loeb in a recent number 
of the American Anthropologist.* The main scheme of it is that before 


' Not being a folklorist, I use my terms loosely. Volklorists will please 
correct. 

2 The Pomo are not the only tribe in Central California to possess a true 
creation tale such as that told here. There are similar accounts reported 
from other groups — in general, those which also possess the Secret Society 
the Huchnom, Yuki, Patwin and Maidu. See Kroeber, ‘‘Handbook of Indians 
of California.”’ 
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there was any world Marumbda and Kuksu lived in the clouds. Marumbda 
lived in the north. Kuksu lived in the south. Marumbda, tired of being 
utterly alone, went down south toconsult Kuksu about making the world. 
Kuksu, who is a man with a bird’s head, gave him some wax from his 
arm-pits, rolled it into a ball together with a feather from his head; he 
gave him also his smoking pipe on which were carved beautiful designs of 
mountains, rivers, trees and things. Now Marumbda returned north, 
made a similar ball out of the wax from his own arm-pits, mixed it with 
a hair from his head, then rolled the two balls, his and the Kuksu’s into 
one, tied it to his ear, and laid back to sleep in his house of clouds. The 
ball grew, grew, twitching at his ear, and finally broke away. Marumbda 
wakes up in time to see it rolling away down through space, getting bigger 
and bigger all the time. He jumps onto it. Then he goes around with 
Kuksu’s pipe in his hand, making the mountains, the rivers, the trees 
and everything, according to the design on the pipe. 

Dr. Loeb has collected a more diffuse and less tersely conceived tale 
of creation from the Pomo living on the ocean slopes. Kuksu appears in 
it, but not Marumbda. On the other hand, William Benson, who is a 
man exceptionally well informed on all the rituals of his people, and a man 
with a natural bent for philosophizing, has told me several times that 
‘“Marumbda is nothing but another name for Coyote.”’ 

Now, here we are introducing a lot of specialized questions concerning 
the different centers of culture and drifts of diffusion at work within this 
interesting but very little known area of California between the Coast 
Range from San Francisco Bay to about halfway up north of the state 
and the ocean (in other terms the basin of the Russian River). Dr. Barrett 
knew a great deal about it, having been born and raised right there, and 
he published a great many facts. However, it remained for Dr. Loeb to 
scent that there were many things that did not agree. He discovered the 
existence of an older “‘religion of the dead,’”’ on which a newer ‘‘Kuksu 
cult” has been superimposed.' In both of them, the initiation of young 
men into secret societies is an important feature. 

Now, initiation of young men is an entirely non-northeastern feature. 
In the northeast we have on the contrary the predominance over every- 
thing else, of the puberty ceremony for girls. We have asked our Lake 
Miwok and Southeastern Pomo informants with especial care concerning 
the initiation of young men. They had never heard of it. One of the 
younger men, however, who seems to be a great traveller, who was 
present at the discussion that took place, laughed and said that he had 
heard about it, and described the typical incident of the herding of the 
young men by old men with their bows. Of Marumbda they had never 
heard. Of a creation ab orto they had never heard.* 

' Consult, Pomo Folkways, University of California Publications. 1920. 

* In his paper ‘‘Clear Lake Pomo Society” (University of California Pub. in 
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The Lake Miwok and the Southeastern Pomo seem to go together 
culturally. Do they represent an older stratum of culture in the north- 
central area ? Another point in favor of this is that they had the ‘‘religion 
of the dead.”” Then what about the Wappo and the Coast Miwok? 
We have no information about them. 

How much of the newer ‘‘Kuksu Cult’”’ came from the Wintun of the 
great SacramentoValley (as has been suggested by Professor Kroeber in the 
“Handbook of the Indians of California’’) ? And did it come by a route north 
of Clear Lake, passing northwest toward the coast, without affecting the 
people we have just mentionned ? This Kuksu Cult is a great puzzle. We 
find the name of Kuksu spread from the Sierras to the ocean. Every- 
where he has the same fundamental characteristic: a bird’s head (a 
strong point in favour of Dr. E. W. Gifford’s theory concerning an old 
“bird-cult”’ in California). In point of ritualistic importance, there is an 
infinite series of variations, from the insignificant position of medicine- 
man as in one of the stories herewith published, to that of Creator of the 
World. 

There have evidently been in this region a number of currents and 
cross-currents of diffusion which are extremely puzzling and would be 
very interesting to unravel before all the older Indians are dead. 

We should like finally, to point out another characteristic of Lake 
Miwok-Southeastern Pomo folk-lore, namely, the splitting into a dual 
of the characters of the stories. There are two Bluejays, there are two 
Dove Brothers, there are two Flint Girls, there are two Hawks. There 
are even two Grandfathers Coyote. This dualism is important and 
significant. 


viduals as having ‘‘danced kuksu."’ Two of our informants also told us that 
‘“‘kuksu"’ had been danced somewhere in this area, on two occasions, in the 
last fifty years. But they denied the existence of any society connected with 
it. They do not recognize the northern Pomo words (imattitsi, guhma) for 
initiate, and secret society. 
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Vurok Tales. 


YUROK TALES. ! 


COLLECTED BY JEAN SAPIR. 


I. WOHPEKUMEU. 


‘There was a girl at Orleans.? She had a sister; they never went out- 
side. Wohpekumeu*® wanted to see those girls so badly that he did 
everything, made a Brush Dance right there, but those girls would not 
come out. They had heard that Wohpekumeu got girls into trouble, 
that was why they were afraid of him. So he did everything. Sometimes 
he made himself into a young boy, some times he got all dressed up like 
a nice-looking man. After a while they stopped seeing him. So that girl 
thought, ‘I’m going to get some water from the river.’’ And she went 
down there. She saw a little boy sitting playing in a canoe down the river. 
She did not know who it was. 

She went up home, and when she got to the house she began to feel 
queer in her stomach. She was getting sick, something was moving in 
her stomach. They asked her if she had seen anyone, and she said she 
had seen a little boy playing. They knew it was Wohpekumeu, so they 
began looking for him. They were going to have to cut that girl open to 
take the child out of her. They looked for him and found him. They 
brought him to the house and kept him there. 

That girl was getting worse all the time, and they asked Wohpekumeu 
how he was going to save her. He wanted to get out very badly, but they 
were not going to let him out, they were going to kill him. When they 
opened up the girl, they were going to kill him then. After a while he 
said, ‘“Wait.’’ Then he made medicine. He put it on her stomach and 
rubbed it all over. Soon the baby came out through the opening. 

He went home to Kenek and took the child. He stayed there, where 
he belonged, and his son got big and married and had a little boy. Then 
the old man said, “I found a nest way down the river. You had better 
go down and get the young ones for pets for the boy.’’ So the young man 
went down to get it. He climbed up a tall tree to the top. A wind started 
to blow; it broke all the limbs where he was and he had to untie the 


! These stories were told at Hoopa, California, during the summer of 1927 
by Mrs. Haydon, a full-biood Yurok woman brought up across the Klamath 
from Kepel. In her early years she had lived with her grandmother in a 
native Indian house where much of the old Yurok life was still followed. The 
following tales were told her by her grandmother during her youth. 

* The site of an important Karok village. 

* See Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California. Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 78, pp. 73, 74. 
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string from his hair to tie himself up to the tree. He could not get down, 
It began to snow. It was the old man who was causing that, he wanted 
his son to get killed this way, so he could have his daughter-in-law. 

The young man stayed up in the tree this way for five days. The old 
man thought he was killed and went after his daughter-in-law. Of 
course she cried, for she did not want to do what he wanted. The boy 
cried too. But he forced himself upon her. He caused that boy to have 
sore eyes. 

The young man came down from the tree, he knew his father had 
caused him to stay there. He went home a roundabout way by the back 
of the village. He saw a boy walking around there, shooting arrows. He 
thought, ‘“Who is that little boy ?’’ Every time the boy heard a bird, he 
shot an arrow, and he just did this,! — and the bird would drop into his 
hand. The young man thought, ‘“‘My! That boy is cute.’’ He thought he 
would try making a noise like a bird, and the boy shot at where he made 
the noise. Then the boy tried making the noise to cause the bird to drop 
into his hand. He cried out, ‘“Who’s fooling me ? I can’t see, and my father 
is dead. He went to get me a bird.’’ Then the young man thought, ‘‘My, 
that’s my little boy!’’ and ran over and caught him and asked him, ‘‘What 
made you unable to see?’’ Then the boy told about his grandfather 
doing something to his mother and making him have sore eyes. 

The young man told his boy to stay right there, for he was going down 
to get his things.” He said, ‘I’m going away, I'll take you with me.” 
So he went down to get his things. He did not want his wife or his father 
to see him. He was ashamed to see them, so he covered himself with fog 
so they could not see him. The old man saw only a leg from the sweat 
house. He thought it looked like his son’s leg. 

After he got his things the young man went up to get his little boy. 
Then he went away down the river. The old man wanted to see his son. 
He came out of the sweat house, but the young man would not let him 
see him. When they got to Rekwoi Hill he heard his father calling to him. 
But the young man said to his boy, ‘‘Go up that way and Ill go this way,” 
and they parted. 


2. COYOTE AND THE ACORNS. 

Coyote lived with his grandmother. Once he went away on a visit. 
They fed him sour acorns. He liked them and asked, ‘‘How do you make 
sour acorns ?’’ So they told him how to prepare them. ‘‘You put a little 
water on them and press them down and about two days later you look 
at them.’’ But Coyote would not believe that this was how one did it. 
He said, “I think you do it some other way.” They said, ‘‘No, that is the 
way we do it.’’ But Coyote would not believe them, he kept asking them 


' a clicking sound made by pressing the tongue against the teeth. 
* Presumably, ‘‘things’’ refers to dentalia. Cf. Kroeber, op. cit., p. 13. 
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how sour acorns were really made. After a while they got tired of his 
always asking about a different way and said to him, “We take the 
acorns down to the river and put them in a canoe.”’ Then he said, ‘‘I 
knew you did it some other way.” “After you load them into a canoe, 
you tip it over and drown the acorns.” “I knew,” Coyote said, “vou 
did it some other way!” “And after a while you walk along the river and 
you find lots of acorns again.” 

Coyote believed them and ran to his grandmother to tell her about 
the sour acorns that he liked. The old woman said, ‘“Yes, you damp 
them a little and press them hard. That is how they get sour.”’ But 
Coyote said, ‘“No, I know a different way to sour them. You take the 
acorns to the river and put them in a canoe and drown them.” My! 
That old woman was angry! Coyote took all those acorns down to the 
river. He was going to put them into a canoe. The old woman hid some 


of the acorns. 


Coyote drowned his acorns. After he had drowned them he went along 
the river, thinking that he would find them, but he never found them. 
He went up to his grandmother afterwards and told her about it. The 
old woman was angry. Coyote nearly starved. Whenever he went 
somewhere the old woman pounded acorns and soaked them. She had 


acorns ready now but she would not feed him. 


Coyote made a fire in the sweat house. The old woman thought, 
“He's in the sweat-house, I’m going to cook those acorns.’’ And she 
cooked the acorns. Coyote smelled them from the sweat-house. He ran out. 
The old woman heard someone coming as the acorns were boiling. She 
threw blankets on top of the basket and sat down on it. She was not 
going to let him eat. Coyote came in. ‘“What are you cooking, grandma ?”’ 


“Nothing.”’ “I smell acorns.” 


Yes, you have lots of acorns!’’ He stood 


around. ‘I hear something boiling under your buttocks.”’ “No,” said 
the old woman, “I pooped.”’ “‘No,’’ he said, ‘I hear something boiling.’’ 
“I pooped,” she said again. But Coyote seized her and lifted her up. He 


found the acorns. He ate them, for he was almost starved. 


3. HOW COYOTE GOT HIS TAIL. 


When the animals were people they wanted to become animals, so 
tails were made for them — all kinds of tails, some high-priced and some 
low. Coyote was there and wanted to have a tail. This one person who 
made the tails laid them out all round in the house. He asked the other 
animals, “‘Which tail are you going to have?’’ So Coyote spoke first. 
“That high-priced one is going to be my tail!’’ But this person said, 
“Whoever wakes up early can pick out the best one.’’ ‘Alright, ”’ said 





Coyote, ‘I won’t sleep. That cheapest one, that skinny one with no hair 
on it — I’m not going to have that tail.” 

So they went to sleep. Coyote had sticks to prop up his eyelids, so he 
would not fall asleep. But early in the morning he fell asleep and those 
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sticks went through his eyelids. Soon everybody got up and picked up 
their tails. While Coyote was still sleeping they all went off. Afterwards 
Coyote woke up. The lowest-priced tail was the only one left, and Coyote 
had to pick up that one. 


4. COYOTE GOES FISHING. 

Coyote and his wife went fishing and caught a lot of suckers. When 
they were going home in the canoe some of the suckers were still alive. 
Coyote got angry at them for moving their mouths. He thought, ““They’re 
swearing at me.’’ His wife said, ‘““That is just the way they are when 
they are alive!’’ But Coyote would not believe her, he believed what he 
had said. So the threw all the fish into the river, “I don’t want them to 
swear at me,”’ said he. And they went home hungry. 


5. COYOTE AND THE SUN. 

Coyote had a wife and children. In the springtime, when there was a 
great deal of grass, the children once went out picking grass. There was a 
shower and then snow, and those children were frozen and did not come 
home. Coyote went looking for his children and found them frozen. He 
came home and told his wife that he was going away, that he was going 
to kill the sun because his children had frozen to death. 

So Coyote started out with some sharp rocks. He stopped right where 
he had always seen the sun come out of the mountain in the morning. 
Next morning he saw the sun come out away over there, so he started 
out again. He stopped where he had seen the sun come out and waited 
until morning. Next morning he saw the same thing, the sun came out 
away over there. He went on a long way and he could not catch him. He 
went a long way, he went until he saw the ocean, and that sun came 
out on the other side of the ocean. So he walked around, he could not do 
anything. Then he found a man in the sweathouse. He asked him if he 
knew where he could find that sun. This man said to him, “‘I’ll take you 
up if you pay me some strings.’’' ‘“Well,’”’ Coyote said, “I have lots of 
that.’’ So the man said, ‘““That’s all right. You get on my back and shut 
your eyes. Don’t open your eyes if you feel it snowing, if the wind blows, 
or if you hear a noise somewhere.” 

So Coyote hung on to that man and got to the sky. He said to him, 
‘Get off right here.’’ So he got off. He looked around. It wasa nice place; 
he saw trails. He took one trail afid went all around. He saw a big village 
and at evening he stopped there. It was about supper-time and everyone 
went into the house to eat, so Coyote went into the sweathouse and sat 
down behind the ladder. Late in the evening the men came in to go to 
sleep. They called the name of everyone there and they called the sun 


' Probably dentalia. 
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by his name. Coyote thought he was going to catch him, so when everyone 
was asleep and snoring, he came out and hit that sun on the head and 
killed him. Everybody woke up and he ran out. They could not catch 
him. He went to another place that same evening. 

He saw seven girls' going along. He asked them, ‘‘Where are you 
going?” The girls said, ““We’re going dancing.” “Can I go along with 
you?” The girls said, ‘No, you could not keep up with us. We dance 
all night long, we never stop anywhere.” “‘No,”’ said he, “I can keep up, 
we? dance a lot too.’’ So Coyote went along and danced between those 
girls. Soon he said, ‘“Wait,”’ and the girls said, ‘“No, we can’t wait.”’ 
And he said, “Wait, I lost my pipe.” The girls said, ““No, we can’t stop.”’ 
They were just dragging him along after them, he was so worn out. He 
dropped a leg; then another leg dropped. When that happened, those 
girls let go of him altogether. 

Next morning Coyote woke up and looked around. He went all around 
and could find no place to get out into this world again. One place looked 
as though it was open, so he spit on it. He saw his spit lying there and 
thought it must be just a little way through there to this world. So he 
jumped, for this was the only way he could get back to his village. But 
he died on his way here. He landed near his grandmother’s. While that 
old woman was walking around next day she found some bones. ‘‘My,” 
she thought, ‘‘are those my grandson’s bones ?”’ So she picked them up 
and put them in the house. Next day his bones rattled and he came alive 
again. 


6. COYOTE AND COTTONTAIL RABBIT. 


Coyote was a young man. He came out to Kenek and saw two girls 
picking hazel nuts. They had a sweetheart, Cottontail Rabbit. Coyote 
came along and asked, ‘‘Where are you going ?”’ They said, ‘We're going 
to camp out.’’ Then Coyote said, “Can I go with you?” “Certainly,” 
they said, so he went with them. 

They said to him, ‘‘We’re going to camp right here on this sandbar,”’ 
so they lay down and slept, Coyote slept in the middle between the girls, 
while Rabbit slept crossways at the foot. The blanket was narrow. 
Every time they pulled it, they tore it inthe middle, and Coyote pushed 
with his elbows and said, ‘“‘Don’t get so close to me, your breasts are too 
big. Don’t get so close to me, I’m going hunting to-morrow.” Then he 
went to sleep and snored. The girls did not like him, they felt sorry for 
Rabbit sleeping at the foot and they said, ‘‘Let’s run away from him.’’ 
Rabbit said, ‘‘Alright, ’’ and they put logs on both sides of him and 
went across the river and stayed there. About noon they saw Coyote 
come out to cross the river. He said to Rabbit, ““Take me across.’’ Rabbit 


' Seven stars that travel in a group. 
' In this world. 
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would not do this, so Coyote got angry. He picked up rocks, he was 
going to fight that Rabbit. He swam across carrying the rocks. Rabbit 
got frightened. He made medicine to cause the river to be rough, so that 
Coyote would not be able to land. Soon Coyote drowned and Rabbit 
thought he had two wives now and would never see Coyote again, 
because he was drowned. 

Coyote -landed way down the river, nothing but bones. Some girls 
thought they saw some nice wood in the river. They thought they would 
go and chop it. When they hit him, Coyote got up and said, “I was just 
sleeping right there,’’ and went along up the river. He came across a 
camp where he saw many children. He thought, “‘I’ll bet those are that 
Rabbit’s children.’’ So he frightened those children and made them go to 
sleep. Then he set fire to that camp and all the children were burned and 
he ran away up the river. 


7. THE WOMAN WHO KILLED MEN. 


Coyote heard that there was a woman up the river who had killed 
many men. Every man who slept with her she killed. There was nothing 
but bones outside and nobody ever passed that way any more. He knew 
how she killed them: when a man had intercourse with her, she killed 
him. There were knives growing in her. Coyote decided to go up to see 
her. So he made sticks; every one of them had a hole in it into which 
he could slip his penis. He took those sticks and went up there and 
thought he was going to kill her. 

He stood around near her house. Soon she came out: “Ah, come on,” 
she said. She wanted him to sleep with her right away. Coyote thought 
everything was all right, so when that woman wanted him to have 
intercourse with her, he put his stick on his penis and did what she wanted. 
Soon he felt that that stick was wearing out and he put another in its 
place. He had ten sticks, so he proceeded as before. The woman kept 
talking about it, she said, ‘I’m glad, my husband.” He changed sticks 
five times. After that she was somewhat quiet. At about the eighth 
time she was saying something only once in a while. The tenth time he 
killed her. Coyote blew his breath and said, ““Those Indians are going to 
have a good time with women. They aren’t going to be killed.” 


8. HOW THE BIRDS GOT THEIR FEATHERS. 


When they started to make birds, they wondered where they were 
going to get feathers for them. One young man saw a big bird sitting up 
the river on a mountain. He made up his mind to kill him, so he went up 
and killed him, a great big bird. That bird had every color of feather. 
He brought it to the place where they were working on the making of 
the birds. Its feathers were of all sorts — woodpecker heads, yellow 
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feathers, and every other kind. So they fixed up the birds. They picked 
out the best of those feathers, some red, some of other colors. 

Crow thought he was going to have red all over him. They told him, 
“Shere won’t be enough for you to have red all over you.” ““No!”’ said he. 
He wanted his feathers to be all red. They finished making the little 
birds, who had some red on them, but the big birds had more red. They 
told Crow to sit down, they were angry with him because he wanted to 
be red all over. “I'll fix you up.” they said to him. The other birds had 
their feathers and went away. Only Crow was left. So they said, “I’m 
through with you. Shut your eyes and fly down.”’ 

He lit and opened his eyes. He was on top of the house where he lived. 
He looked all over his feathers. My! there was nothing but black feathers 
on him. He got angry. He went looking for those little birds, to catch 
them. He wanted to roll them in the dirt, so they would not have such red 
feathers — he was so angry. So he caught some humming birds and other 
birds and rolled them in the dirt. He was angry because he had no red 
feathers on himself. And that is why the humming birds have feathers 
with changeable colors. 


Q. BEAR AND THE BIRDS. 


Bear and Bluejay and Hummingbird and some other birds lived there. 
They were hungry. Bluejay said, “I have some acorns in the creek,” 
and she went to get them. She brought back only one acorn. They had 
a big fire. Bear thought, ‘‘We won't have enough for one,”’ but Bluejay 
said, ‘“Wait, you'll see after a while.’’ She put her acorn in the fire. Soon 
the acorn burst, and there were acorns all over the fire. 

Bear was so hungrv that he began to eat right away, while they were 
still hot. When they were through eating, he got sick. He could not ease 
himself, he was so blocked up. ‘““What are we going to do for him?”’ 
they asked. Hummingbird said, “I'll make you well. You just open 
your mouth this way,’’ and she opened her mouth wide. Then Humming- 
bird flew up in the air, “‘zhhhh.”’ then came darting down again and 
went right down Bear’s throat and out behind. ‘Then Bear could ease 
himself. 


10. BROWN BEAR AND BLACK BEAR. 


Panther had two wives, Brown Bear and Black Bear. They were sisters. 
Black Bear had two children, one boy and one girl; Brown Bear had one 
little girl. Brown Bear was always jealous. 

The two women went to pick acorns. When Black Bear came back, 
she said to her children, “I think that woman is going to kill me some 
day. If I don’t come back some evening, you'll know that she has killed 
me. Every time I try to walk away from her, she finds me.’’ One time 
she did not come back and Brown Bear came back late. The children 
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asked her where their mother was. She said, ‘‘Oh, I guess she’s some- 
where on the way, she’ll not be back for a while.’’ A few days later the 
children knew that their mother had been killed. 

One morning Brown Bear said, ‘‘Im going to pound acorns. You take 
care of this little girl, go down to the river.”’ The children said to each 
other, “‘Let’s kill that little girl. Her mother killed our mother.” § 
they made a big hole in the sand and told the little girl to get inside. 
‘“‘We have made a house for you,’’ they said. The little girl went inside, 
but they told her to go farther in. Then they walked on top of the sand 
and the roof of the house caved in. They kept her there for a short while 
and then they took her out. She was dead. Then they said, “‘Let’s skin 
her and take her to her mother and say to her, ‘Here’s some deer meat. 
The deer was swimming across the river and they killed it and gave 
us some meat.’ She will be glad to get it.”’ 

The girl told the boy to run on. ‘‘We are going away, but first I'll take 
the meat up there.’’ So the boy ran on ahead and she went up with the 
meat and stayed until that woman cooked it and had started eating. 
Then she shouted at her, ‘“You are eating your own baby.”’ Brown Bear 
said, ‘“‘What did you say?’ “You are eating your own girl.’’ And she 
started out to look for her girl. She went down to the river and couldn't 
find her but she saw the place where they killed her. So she ran up the 
hill to tell her husband she was going after those children because they 
had killed her little girl. 

So she followed the children. They went a long way, after a while they 
heard her shouting behind them. She was getting closer. They thought, 
“She is surely going to catch us.’”’ Then they said, ‘‘Let’s climb a tree.” 
About the time they got up the tree, that woman came to the foot of it. 
She looked around and saw those children sitting in the top of the tree. 
She began to dig at its roots to break them and make the tree fall. The 
children moved to another tree, and kept on moving that way till they 
had gone a long way. Then they came down, while she was still digging. 
Afterwards she found out that the children were gone. 

The children found a man sitting outside of the house. They said to 
him. ‘“You had better take us across. The woman who is coming after us 
killed our mother and we killed her little girl.’’ This old man said, “T'll 
take you across,”’ and he stretched his legs across the river and they 
walked across on them and then he pulled his legs back. About that time 
Brown Bear came along and she asked the man if he would take her across. 
But he said, ““No.’’ Then she said, “‘I’ll beat you then.” He said, ‘‘You 
sit this way first,’ and he sat on the ground with his legs held up wide 
apart. He stretched his legs across and she went half way, then he said, 
“Oh, that’s my legs,”’ and he pulled back one of them and drowned her 
in that way. The children went to live with their aunt. 
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II. DEER’S ACORNS. 


Panther had two wives, Bluejay and Deer. Each of them had a house. 
Bluejay was always jealous of Deer. Deer had alittle girl and Bluejay had 
none. 

Panther stayed with Bluejay all the time. Deer always cooked acorns 
and sent her girl to give a basketful to her father. When she came home, 
she would say that Bluejay ate it, she didn’t give that man a chance 
to eat it. Every time she came back she told her mother that Bluejay had 
eaten it. Bluejay would say, ‘“Those acorns aren’t good,’’ but she never 
let her husband eat them. 

But Bluejay thought, ‘How does that Deer make her acorns taste so 
good ?’’ One evening she thought she would watch, and she opened a 
place in Deer’s house to look in. She saw that Deer got a hot rock ready 
and cooked acorns. Deer picked up a stone and knocked it on her elbow, 
she cracked the bone and grease ran out into the acorns and made them 
sweet. Bluejay thought, ‘“Now I know how to make it sweet,”’ so she 
thought she’d try it with her own acorns. She picked up a rock and 
thought she hit the same spot on her bone, but she hurt her bone and 
nothing but blood came out. She lay down sick. As soon as the men came 
in to eat supper and she heard the girl coming to her father saying, 
“Here’s your acorns.’’ she tried to get up. Panther got up, thinking 
‘I'll eat it this time,’’ He knocked Bluejay over. He ate the acorns and 
Bluejay was angry, she was jealous. 

The girl ran back to her mother and said that her father had eaten the 
acorns and had beaten Bluejay. Then Deer said, ‘“‘We’re going away 
tomorrow.” 

Bluejay decided she was going away too, she was so angry. She was 
walking in the brook, and someone said, ‘‘Your dress is wet.’’ She said, 
‘I don’t care,”’ and pulled out her genital organs and put them on her 
head. She did not want her husband any more. 

Panther starved because he liked Deer’s acorns so well he would not 
eat anything else. 
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SOME TETE DE BOULF TALES 


By D. S. Davipsox 


The étes de Boule, who inhabit, in general, the upper St. Maurice 
river watershed of Quebec, constitute a group of people about whom 
almost nothing has been recorded. Altho numerically they are not insignifi- 
cant, numbering 317 individuals (my own estimation) they may be of 
considerable importance when regarded from the viewpoint of a culture 
study of the Labrador peninsula. The territory occupied by them extends 
from the ‘Trenche river on the east approximately as far as the Megiskan 
river on the west, a distance of about 160 miles: and from the height of 
land on the north for about a similar distance to the south. Occupying 
therefore, as thev do, such an important position, between the Montagn- 
ais on the east, the Mistassini Naskapi on the northeast, the Waswanipi 
Cree on the north and the Algonquin on the west and southwest, it may 
be found that a study of them may contribute something toward the 
solution of those problems of culture affinities and culture cleavage 
which are interesting students of the ethnology of northeastern North 
America. 

It is still impossible, with our present scanty information, to deter- 
mine exactly from which direction folklore influences have been most 
profound ; as the result of a preliminary consideration there would seem 
to be an indication that more influence has been felt from the west, in 
general, than from the Montagnais on the east. If the Trenche river 
the eastern boundary of the Tétes de Boule, constitutes the eastern 
boundary of Algonquin-Ojibwa institutions, as some maintain,' it would 
not be surprising to find a similar condition in the field of folklore 

Although many stories concerning Wisakedjak are told by the Tétes de 
Boule, this individual does not seem to be an important hero among the 
next band to the east, the Montagnais at Lake St. John, on the other 
side of the T'renche river. Conversely, tales concerning Atikwabeo or 
Caribou-man on the basis of present information, do not seem to have 
penetrated to the west of the Trenche, although they are quite common 
eastward in the Labrador peninsula. It may eventually be determined 
therefore, that the Trenche river represents, in part, a folklore cleavage, 
as well as a cultural and linguistic one. 

Of course, many tales have passed this boundary in both directions 
Such common stories as those concerning Tcikabis, Windigo and Iroquois 
Falls are known to most of the northern peoples. A more definite deter- 
mination of their diffusion is yet to be made. 

‘E.G. Speck, JAFI, 38, pp. 1-2. See my paper “Notes on ‘Téte de 
Boule Ethnology,’’ American Anthropologist, N. S. v. 30, pp. 18 — 46. 
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It is surprising to note the absence of such common stories as those 
of the ““Earthdiver”’ and the “Theft of summer.’’ These stories should be 
present among these people as they are told to the east and to the west 
of them. It is hoped that they may be secured at a later time. 

‘The following tales were secured in the summer of 1925 during various 
visits to the Téte de Boule sub-bands at Weymontachingue, Manouan 
and Obidjuan. 


HOW THI: “INDIANS FOUND OU'T THAT THE IROQUOIS WERE KILLING THEM. 


‘The Iroquois used to come up into this country to trade furs with the 
Indians. Instead of buying them, however, they used to kill the Indians 
and take the furs. The Iroquois at that time had guns and powder but 
the “Indians’’ had only bows and arrows. 

‘The Iroquois were in the habit of taking an old ‘‘Indian’’ woman along 
with them as a guide. One time the old woman, who had acquired a little 
knowledge of the Iroquois language, heard them talking about killing the 
Indians. She decided to save her people. Soon the Iroquois left their camp 
for a journey to get some furs. Thev left the old woman at the camp with 
one man. 

The “Indians’’ used to make a drink from leaves which would make a 
drinker very drunk. The old woman gathered great quantities of the leaves 
and brought them into the camp. The Iroquois man asked her, ““What are 
vou gathering ?’’ She replied, “‘When my people go out on a long trip we 
make them a tea from these leaves to rest them when they return.’’ Then 
she gathered great quantities of dry moss. The Iroquois man asked her, 
“Why are vou gathering so much moss?” “‘Oh, there are lots of holes in 
my wigwam where the cold comes in. I am going to stuff them with the 
moss,‘ replied the old woman. 

In time all the Iroquois returned to the camp. They were all very 
tired for they had made a long trip. They asked the old woman, ‘‘What 
do your people do when they are very tired ?”’ She replied, ‘“They drink 
an herb tea to rest themselves.” They inquired, ‘(Can you make us some 
of this tea, we are all very tired ?”’ ‘“Yes,’’ said the old woman, “I have 
prepared some for I thought you would be tired.”’ The Iroquois then asked 
“What else do your people do to rest themselves ?’’ She answered, ‘““They 
place willow sticks in the ground near the fire, lie on their backs and tie 
their feet up on the sticks, so the heat will warm the under parts of their 
legs and calves and rest them.’’ The Iroquois wanted to try this for they 
were very tired. They all drank great quantities of the drink and reclined 
by the fire. One after another had his feet tied up on the sticks by the old 
woman. She tied them all very secure. Soon they were all asleep for they 
were all drunk. The old woman then took the dry moss and spread it 
about between their heads. ‘They were all so drunk they never noticed 
what she was doing. The old woman then opened a keg of gun-powder 
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and poured some about on the moss. She then covered it with dry bark. 
Everything was then in readiness. She set fire to the dry bark and hid 
herself in the woods. There were great flashes as the powder ignited, 
In a few minutes the Iroquois were almost all dead. The old woman 
then hurried back and seizing an axe she dispatched all those who were 
not already dead. Not one of the Iroquois escaped. After that the “In: 
dians” kept a lookout! for the Iroquois and fought them whenever they 
entered their territory. 


TETE DE BOULE BATTLE WITH THE IROQUOIS.” 


One time, a long time ago, an old woman accompanied by a young 
girl was setting nets for fish. The ‘Indians’’ were then camping on the 
shore some distance from the narrows.* The young girl happened to look 
up on the hill and saw several strange warriors sitting on the top. She 
immediately told the old woman who recognized them as Iroquois. The 
old woman, however, did not betray the fact that she had seen them 
but patiently continued setting the nets as if nothing had disturbed her. 
After the nets had been set she returned home and told her people that 
the Iroquois were near at hand. 

The conjuror took charge of the situation. He ordered the people to 
break camp and to move to a small peninsula at the narrows. He told 
the people to construct a great long wigwam along the middle of the 
peninsula, from the point to the base of the hill. 

The Indians did as they were told and soon had the long dwelling 
finished. All the time, however, the people did not give any outward 
signs that they were aware of the presence of the Iroquois. 

As night came on everyone entered the wigwam to retire as if in the 
normal way. The conjuror, however, ordered all the women and children 
to leave the wigwam at the end near the base of the hill and to retire into 
the woods to hide. After it was dark the men all came out of the lake-end 
of the wigwam and secreted themselves in the grass. Everything was quiet. 
The men were told not to speak or move until after the Iroquois had fired 
a volley, then they were to attack them before they could reload. The 
Tétes de Boule were not armed with guns at that time. 


1 Weymontachingue, where a post of the Hudson Bay Company is located, 
is said to derive its name from one of these look-out stations. Across the river 
from the post, on the northern-bank of the confluence of the St. Maurice 
and Manouan rivers, there is a high hill which is reputed to have been 
a lookout station. The Indians, themselves, gave me the analysis of the term 
wemutaci in reference to this feature. 

2 Told by Wapakidjimi, White Jimmy, James Moar. 

5 In the northern part of Lake Manouan, (manouan, the-place-where-they- 
pick-up-eggs.) the lake diminishes into a narrows flanked by a high hill on 
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In the middle of the night the Iroquois came in their canoes to both 
sides of the peninsula. They quietly disembarked. They slowly advanced 
until they lined the wigwam on both sides. Each Iroquois raised his gun 
and pointed it in such a manner that when discharged the ball would 
penetrate the wall of the wigwam and strike the floor at the place where 
a Téte de Boule should be sleeping. 

All was in readiness. “Hi, hi,” yelled the leader of the Iroquois. 
Simultaneously all the Iroquois fired their guns into the wigwam. As 
soon as the guns were discharged the Tétes de Boule knew that they 
were no longer at a disadvantage. Before the Iroquois could reload the 
Indians were upon them. A fierce battle took place, but in the end only 
two Iroquois were alive and they were captured. All the other Iroquois 
had been killed, not one escaped. 

The next day one of the captives was burned at the stake but the 
other’s life was spared. His thumbs, however, were cut off. He was then 
given a paddle and was told to paddle home to his people. He was in- 
structed to inform them of the death of his comrades and to warn them 
that if other Iroquois entered the country of the Tétes de Boule they, to¢, 
would be treated in a similar manner. 

It has never been ascertained whether or not the sole Iroquois survivor 
reached home for it is very difficult to paddle a canoe with severed 
thumbs. The Iroquois, however, never again attacked the Tétes de 
Boule. ! 


THE IROQUOIS ARE AMBUSHED. 


One time the Iroquois were coming down the Nottaway river when 
they approached an “‘Indian”’ camp. The conjuror knew that they were 
coming on a certain day and he sent everyone except an old man into the 
woods. He knew that they would not hurt a single old man. The Iroquois 
arrived. There were fifty warriors in two big canoes. ‘‘Where are all the 
Indians ?”’ they asked. ‘“They have gone on to trade furs at the Bay; 
they just left a short time ago!’’ the old man answered. So the Iro- 
quois started after them. As soon as they were gone, the Indians came 
out of the woods and got in their canoes to follow the Iroquois. They 
planned to catch them at a certain portage. At last they came to a series 
of portages. The first was six miles long and ended at a lake five miles 
in length. At the other end of the lake a fifteen mile portage commenced. 
The Indians, knowing the country well, took a short cut and arrived at 
the beginning of the second portage just after the Iroquois had started 
to carry their big canoes over it. The Iroquois left one man to guard 
their gunpowder, guns and provisions while the others carried the 
canoes to the other end of the portage. 

‘Charles Flamamd who also related this story and who pointed out the 
site of the battle, added that the Iroquois strength was 100 war canoes with 
ten warriors to a canoe! 
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The Indians did not have any guns so they sneaked up and killed the 
Iroquois guard by bow and arrow. They then seized the guns and 
gunpowder and set out after the Iroquois. The latter had not gone far 
as their canoes were heavy and the portage was difficult. The Indians 
ambushed them. The man carrying the stern of the last canoe was shot 
first. The canoe crashed to the ground. Then the other Iroquois were 
shot and all were killed. Not one escaped! 


THE STORY OF IROQUOIS FALLS'!. 


When the Iroquois used to come into the country of the “Indians” 
they used to force an old woman to accompany them as a guide. She would 
tell them which rapids to ride in their canoes and which to portage. 

One time, after the ‘Indians’ had learned that the Iroquois were 
enemies, a large party of Iroquois forced an old woman to accompany 
them as their guide. They were going down a strange river. When they 
came to a rapids they would ask, ‘Do your people chute these rapids?’ 
“Ves,’’ the old woman might reply, “these are safe to go down.” Or her 
answer might be, ‘‘No, it is necessarv to portage here. The current is 
swift and the rocks are many!” 

At last they approached a place where the river took a tremendous 
fall of over one hundred feet. The falls were jus: below a swift rapids and 
were hidden from view by a sharp turn. The rushing and splashing of 
the rapids drowned the mighty roar of the falls themselves. ‘“Do your 
people chute these rapids?” asked the leader of the Iroquois party?’ 
“Oh, ves,”” replied the old woman, “‘these are comparatively simple, but 


' The story of Iroquois L‘alls is of very wide distribution. It has diffused 
not only thruout a vast area of Eastern Canada but into New England as 
well. It is possible that at its place of origin and in its original form the story 
may have had some semblance of truth but today it is told by so many 
groups that it has become localized in almost every instance. Some ‘Tétes & 
Boule seem to believe that the falls refered to are on the Nottaway river 
afew hundred miles to the northwest. ‘They are not sure whether the ‘‘ Indians 
of the story were ‘Tétes des Boule. Others disclaim knowing exactly where tht 
falls are but are inclined to consider the ‘‘people”’ as their own and the falls 
as existing somewhere in their country. From this implication it seems logical 
to deduce that this story is of western origin, at least when considered in 
respect to the Tétes de Boule. 

Vide, W. H. Mechling, Malecite Tales, Memoir 49, Geological Survey 
Ottawa 1914, p. 106. 
S. ‘TI. Rand, Legends of the Micmacs, New York and London, 1894, pp. 342, 


344- 

A, Skinner, Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History 
Vol. IX, p. 115. 

’. G. Speck, Myths and Folklore of the Tamiskaming Algonquin and Timi- 


>- 


gami Ojibwa, Memoir 71, Geological Survey, Ottawa, 1905, pp. 26- 27. 
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they are a little shallow. I will get out of the canoe to lighten it. I will run 
over the portage and show you where to land at the other end.” So 
the old woman got out of the canoe and walked over the portage. All of 
the Iroquois stayed in their canoes. The canoes started down the rapids. 
Soon they were caught in the strong current. The canoes were buffeted 
about against the big rocks. Suddenly the stream carried the first canoe 
around the bend. There, directly ahead of them was the terrible drop of 
the falls. ‘The Iroquois in the leading canoe frantically tried to reach the 
shore; they velled back to warn the others of their peril. It was too late 
to turn back however, they could not escape. Canoe after canoe was 
swept around and over the falls. 

On the far side at the bottom of the falls the old woman waited. The 
broken canoes and wreckage gradually floated to the top and drifted 
over to her bank. A few of the Iroquois had survived the plunge over 
the falls. In their exhausted and weakened condition they tried to pull 
themselves up the side of the bank. The old woman was waiting for 
them, however, and as each one reached the top she crushed his skull 
by a blow from her axe. Of the many Iroquois who composed the party, 
not one survived to return to his people with the tale of the story. The 
falls — Iroquois Falls, as they are now known -~ and the old woman had 
done their duty. 

WINDIGO (CANNIBAL).! 

One time the Indians decided to kill Windigo. They erected a great 
deadfall and before the door they tied the heaviest log that they could 
find. An old woman was placed inside as bait. She was given a knife 
with which to cut the cord that held up the log. Windigo soon came along. 
He had smelled the old woman. He crouched down and put his head in 
the opening. The old woman reached up and cut the cord. Crash! The 
heavy log fell quarely on Windigo’s neck and knocked him to the ground, 
but it was of no avail. Windigo was too much for the log, big as it was. 
He easily removed the log from his back but went away without hurting 
the old woman. The Indians have never tried to kill him since then. 


WIS9KEDJAK AND THE FOX. 
Why the Paws of the Fox are Black. 


Once upon a time Wisakedjak had a great quantity of provisions. 
While he was away in the woods, someone came to his camp and stole 


' Windigo is reputed to be an evil spirit, a huge individual, who goes 
naked in the bush and who eats Indians. Many people claim to have heard 
him prowling in the woods. 

The Waswanipi always speak to him when they believe he is near. If he 
does not answer them one of them is bound to die within a year. Vide, 
F.G. Speck, JAFT, 38, p. 12; F. G. Speck Memoir 71, CGS, p. 22. 
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some of his things. When Wisakedjak returned he found many things 
missing. Wisakedjak looked about and noticed some fresh fox tracks. “Tt 
must be the fox who has stolen my provisions,”’ thought Wisakedjak. He 
decided to follow the fox tracks. He took with him his bow and arrow. 
He finally found the fox asleep. The fox, however, was really awake. 
Wisakedjak fitted an arrow into his bow and aimed a shot at the fox, 
The fox, in a very nonchalant manner, looked up and said, ‘““Eh, Wisake- 
djak, don’t shoot me with an arrow, that will make a hole in my skin and 
it will be no good.” Wisakedjak released the bow for an instant but 
drew it taut again. ““Be careful, Wisakedjak, I warned vou, the slightest 
blow will bruise my skin,’’ reiterated the fox. So Wisakedjak desisted 
from shooting the fox and instead, decided to burn him. He gathered 
great quantities of brush and piled it all round the fox. He built a great 
fire. When the fire was burning high, Wisakedjak called to the fox 
“Hey, fox, you are on fire!’’ With that the fox gave a great leap and 
jumped over the top of the fire. In spite of the great flames and tre- 
mendous heat he scorched only his paws and the tips of his ears. That 
is why they are black today. The fox laughed at Wisakedjak and ran 
away. Wisokedjak was sorry that he had not shot the fox. 


WIS9KEDJAK AND THE ISLANDS. ! 

A very long time ago all the islands used to belong to Wisakedjak 
Each island was like a canoe for it was mobile and would float about 
anywhere that Wisakedjak wanted it to go. The islands were very 
convenient for hunting, therefore, as one might go from one side of the 
lake to the other. There was no danger of capsizing in rough water and « 
fire could be kept going all the time. 

The Indians wanted to get some of these islands and asked Wisakedjak 
if he would sell them some. He decided to sell the Indians all the islands. 
As soon as the Indians took possession of the islands, however, the 
became stationary and have never moved since then. The Indians were 
angry at Wisakedjak for plaving this trick on them but Wisakedjak onl; 
laughed. 


WIS89KEDJAK AND THE MOOSE-SKULL.” 
Once Wisekedjak killed a moose. He wanted to eat the brain of 
the moose vet he did not want to crack the skull. He came to the con- 
clusion that in order to accomplish this feast he must get inside the 


! Vide, F. G. Speck, Penobscot Transformer ‘Tales, International Journal 
of American Linguistics, Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 194--1907. F. G. Speck, JAFL 25 
pp. 00-—OlI. 

* Vide, Radin, P., Memoir 48, CGS. 1914, p. 4; Speck, Memoir 71, p. 33 
Dr. Speck has recorded the same story from the Tamiskaming and Timagami 
bands. These people, however, tell the story about Nenebush instead of 
Tcikabis, and a bear’s skull is substituted for that of a moose. 
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skull. He, thereupon, transformed himself into a snake and crawled into 
the brain by the hole in the back of the head (foramen magnum). 

After he had eaten the brain he transformed himself back into human 
form but the skull stuck to the top of his head. He wanted to cross a lake 
so he started to swim. Some of the Indians, seeing the antlers mowing 
across the lake, thought it was a moose. They started to paddle toward 
Wisakedjak. He was afraid they would shoot him so he swam as fast 
as he was able. He finally reached the shore but in his haste to scramble 
over a big smooth rock he slipped and fell. In falling he broke the moose 
skull open and was thus freed. Wisakedjak then hurried out of sight into 
the woods. The Indians were very much surprised to find only the antlers 
on the shore. 

Variant. 

‘The Indians knew that it was Wisakedjak who had the antlers on his 
head. Thy paddled their canoe very near and scared him with their 
conversation. ‘“Give me my bow and arrow until I shoot him,” one said. 
“Hand me my axe so I can smash in his head,” said another. Wisakedjak 
thought they were in earnest and struggled to escape from them. He 
finally reached the shore and slipping on a big rock he broke the antlers 
free. The Indians roared with laughter at him for being so frightened. 
Wisakedjak was quite chagrined to be ridiculed so he hurried away into 
the woods. 

WISA9KEDJAK AND THE THUNDER. 

Once Wisakedjak was lonesome. He happened to meet an old man in 
the woods. The old man asked him if he was lonesome. ‘“‘Yes, very much,”’ 
replied Wisakedjak. The old man then said, “‘ Would you like to travel 
with me ? You would not be lonesome then.’’ Wisakedjak agreed to travel 
with him so they started out together. 

The old man took Wisakedjak to the place where Thunder lived. 
Wisakedjak formed a great liking for Thunder so the latter showed him 
how to make thunder and lightning and gave him permission to make some 
himself. Thunder, however, warned him that he must be very careful and 
cautioned him against going near people with the lightning. Wisakedjak, 
nevertheless, thought it would be good fun to frighten the people so he 
struck very near them with lightning and killed some. He did this quite 
often until Thunder got angry and took the power to make thunder and 
lightning away from him. Since that time people very seldom have 
been struck by lightning. 


WISOKEDJAK AND THE BIRCH TREES.! 


The birch tree used to be very straight like most of the other trees. 
Wisakedjak thought that it was too easy for people to get good bark 


‘The Tétes de Boule also report that Wisakedjak threw birds at the 
birch trees and some of the eyes which have shapes similar to a bird with 
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from such a straight tree so he climbed into the birch trees and swayed the 
tops from one side to another until they all became crooked asthey are today. 

Wisekedjak also took his tump-line and using it as a lash he beat 
the birch trees. This caused all the scars and eyes on the bark of the birch, 
He finally tossed the tump-line into the tree. One end caught in such a 
way that the tump-line hung along the trunk. Wisekedjak’s tump-line 
can be seen on many birch trees today and can still be peeled off. 


WISOKEDJAK AND THE PARTRIDGES. 

One time, as Wisakedjak was passing thru the woods he happened upon 
a nest of young partridges. The parent partridges were away gathering 
food and the nestlings were waiting with their mouths open, crying for 
something to eat. Wisakedjak thought he would play a trick on them so 
he climbed up on the nest and defecated on them. He laughed very heart- 
ily at the plight of the young birds and went away. When the parent 
partridges returned they found their babies covered with excrement. ‘They 
were very angry. One said, “‘It must have been Wisakedjak who did this.” 
“Yes, nobody but Wisakedjak would doa thing like that,’’ agreed the other. 
They then determined to look for Wisekedjak. They finally found him 
asleep on a high hill at the edge of a precipice. One of the partridges 
whirred its wings just alongside of Wisakedjak’s head. This scared him 
so much that he fell over the cliff. At the bottom of the cliff he landed on 
his anus and there a scab formed. Some time later the scab came off and 
fell on a big rock. When Wisakedjak again passed the rock he saw the 
scab there and thinking that it was a piece of dried meat! he started to 
eat it. The partridges all laughed at Wisakedjak who did not know better 
than to eat his own scab. 


THE BIG SKUNK.” 

A long time ago the skunk used to be very big. All the other animals 
used to be afraid of him so they held a meeting and decided that the 
skunk must be killed. They awaited their opportunity to attack him. 
Wolverine quietly sneaked up behind the skunk and bit him by the anus. 
He called to the other animals for help. They all came running up and cut 
the big skunk into many small pieces. Each piece turned into a small 
skunk. That is why the skunks are so small today. 

When the Wolverine bit the skunk by the anus, however, the latter 
discharged his fluid in the face of Wolverine. This blinded him. The 
animals told him to go to the Sea and wash the fluid out of his eyes. 


outstretched wings were caused by the impact. Vide, N. C. Fergusson, 
Appendix in Speck, Memoir 71, CGS, p. 83; F. G. Speck, from Wawenock 
Texts, a manuscript to be published by the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D, C.; A. Skinner, op. cit. p. 86. 

! Vide, Skinner, op. cit., p. 86; Radin, P., op. cit. p. 8; Speck, Memoir 71, 
pp. 12 —13. 


* Vide, Skinner, op. cit., pp. 99- 100; Speck, Memoir 71, pp. 56-57. 
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he Wolverine started out but he could not see and kept bumping into 
trees. As he ran into each tree he asked it what its name was, for he could 
tell by the kind of tree whether he was on high land or low land. Finally 
he ran into the poplar, ““What is your name?” asked the Wolverine. 
“Tam Poplar,’’ replied the tree. Then Wolverine knew that he was near 
the water. He soon reached the sea and there he washed the skunk’s fluid 
out of his eves. That is why the sea has such a peculiar odor today. 


THE ORIGIN OF TCIKABIS.! 

A long time ago there used to be people who were cannibals. They 
killed everyone they could find and ate them. One day they killed 
everyone in a big camp and after eating many, they went away. They 
had overlooked a young girl, however, who was still alive. When the 
cannibals had gone the young girl came out from where she had been 
hiding. She went to the place whiere the cannibals had killed her mother. 
There was the body of her dead mother where she had been killed. As 
she looked at her mother the belly seemed to move so the little girl got 
a knife and gutted her mother. Inside she found a baby which she took 
and cared for. The boy, her brother, grew up and lived with her. He was 
called Tcikabis. That is the origin of ‘T'cikabis. 


‘CIKABIS AND THE GIANT PIKE.” 

Tcikabis always went about with a bow and arrow. One day he shot 
an arrow which fell into the lake. Going down to the shore Tcikabis 
placed his bow into the water and it turned into a canoe. Tcikabis got 
in and used his other arrow as a paddle. He was about half way toward 
his arrow when a giant jackfish or pike swallowed, him, canoe and all. 

From the inside of the pike Tcikabis talked to it. He had previously 
told his sister to have a fish line and a hook thrown into the water. He 
said to the pike, ‘Don’t swim out into the deep water, swim along the 
shore.” The pike at last was near the fish hook; ‘Tcikabis said, ‘“Take 
hold of that. It is good to eat.”’ The pike did as he was told and bit the 
hook. As soon as he tried to swim away the hook caught him and he 
could not escape. 

Tcikabis’ sister, seeing that there was something on the line, pulled it 
in. Taking her knife, she started to gut the pike. Tcikabis saw the knife 
coming thru. He was afraid he would be cut. So he spoke to his sister 
and said, ‘‘Look ou: sister or you will cut me.”’ His sister was very much 
surprised to find T’cikabis on the inside of the fish. 


"CIKABIS AND THE OLD WOMAN. 

Once two girls were scraping beaver skins near their wigwam. Tci- 
kabis happened to come along and when the girls saw him they laughed at 
' Vide, Mechling, op. cit., p. 44; Rand., op. cit., p. 339; Speck, JAFIT, 35, 


p. 25 ff. 


* Vide, Skinner, op. cit., pp. 102 - 103. Speck, Memoir 71, pp. 65 —-67. 
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him. The girls’ mother in the tent, hearing their laughter, called out 
“Who are you laughing at?’ ““Nobody,” replied the girls, but their 
mother did not believe them. She said, ““There must be someone there or 
you would not laugh.” The girls then replied, ‘“We are just laughing at 
some whisky-jacks (Canadian Jays) who are picking at the skins. The 
mother, however, would not accept that as an answer so she looked out 
of the wigwam and saw a man standing there. 

She said nothing but immediately got her kettle and went down to 
the lake and filled it with water. She then placed wood on the fire and 
began to heat the water. Tcikabis watched her all the time but did not 
try to escape. When the water was hot the old woman came over and 
seized him. He did not try to break away. The old woman tried to crack 
‘I'cikabis in two so he would fit better into the kettle. Tcikabis said, “Eh, 
old woman, don’t break my back or no grease will come out of my body.’ 
So the old woman did not break his back but bent him around the inside 
of the kettle. Soon the water was boiling. Tcikabis had with him a duck’s 
bladder filled with grease. He opened the bladder and allowed some of 
the grease to escape into the water. When the old woman saw the grease 
floating about in the boiling water, she thought that Tcikabis must be 
thoroughly cooked so she lifted the kettle off the fire and prepared to 
take Tcikabis out of the water. When she was about to lift him out 
Tcikabis jumped out of the kettle. He seized the kettle of boiling water 
and threw it on the old woman, scalding her to death. Tcikabis then took 
the two girls home with him and married them both.! 

Another version of the above story is as follows. Some giant women 
were once scraping beaver skins. One of the skins had a hole in it. 
Tcikabis sneaked up and poked his finger through the hole. When the 
giant woman saw the finger coming through the hole they grabbed it and 
made a prisoner of ‘Tcikabis. They made a fire, placed Tcikabis in a kettle 
and boiled him. When the water was boiling well the giant women 
gathered about to take Tcikabis out of the kettle. Tcikabis, however, 
jumped out and in doing so upset the kettle. The boiling water killed 
all the giant women. Tcikabis laughed and went away. 


TCIKABIS AND THE SUN. 

Tcikabis was very fond of climbing trees. He had a magic powet 
of making trees grow. He used to blow on the tree when he had reached 
the top and the tree would increase its original length. Tcikabis would 
then climb to the new top and repeat the process. He thus was able to 
climb very high. 

One time when he had climbed much higher then usual he came to 
a wide straight path which traversed the sky. ‘‘Who can it be who has 
such a fine wide portage ?’’ thought Tcikabis to himself. He decided to 

! Vide, Speck, JAFL 35, p. 3 (fadousac and Escoumains); p. 13 (Lake 
St. John); p. 26 (Mistassini); Speck, Memoir 71, pp. 54-55; Skinner, op 
cit., pp. 102 —-103. 
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find out who it was that used this portage so he stretched himself across 
it and went to sleep. Pretty soon he was awakened by someone coming 
along the path. “‘Now I will find out who passes along here,” thought 
Tcikabis. He looked up and saw the sun approaching. “Get out of my 
path,” ordered the sun. ‘‘Go around me,” flashed back Tcikabis, remaining 
where he reclined. ‘I cannot leave my path,’ retorted the sun. ‘“‘You 
must get out of my way.’’ But Tcikabis was not frightened by the sun. 
“Jump over me,” laughed Tcikabis, determined to be a nuisance. When 
the sun realized that it was futile to argue with Tcikabis, he stepped over 
him and proceeded on his way. 

When the sun stepped over him Tcikabis nearly died from the heat. 
When he looked up he found all his clothes burned, in fact, he himself 
was severely scorched. Tcikabis was very angry at the sun for burning 
up his clothes. Tcikabis then descended to earth. His sister saw him 
coming and noticed that his clothes were nearly all burned off. ““How 
did you burn your clothes, Tcikabis?’’ she asked. Tcikabis then told 
her about his experience. He determined to play a trick on the sun to 
even up for his loss of clothes, for he was very angry. He then made 
a snare. ““What are you going to do with the snare, Tcikabis?’’ asked 
his sister. He replied, ‘I am going to get even with the sun, didn’t 
he only yesterday burn up all my clothes ?”’ His sister warned him against 
this trick but Tcikabis was not afraid. 

Climbing back up the tree to the path, Tcikabis set the snare and 
waited at one side.! Soon the sun came along on his daily journey 
and was caught in the snare. Immediately everywhere there was darkness. 

The darkness continued for some time. Finally Tcikabis realized that 
it would be dark always until the sun was set free. He then wanted to set 
the sun free but he could not go close to the sun without being burned. He 
knew by experience just how much damage the heat of the sun could do. 

Teikabis then collected all the small animals together and sent them 
one after the other to release the sun. One by one they perished. The heat 
of the sun was too much for them. Finally the mouse managed to free 
the sun from the snare. The sun then continued on his journey and 
tight away there was light again. 


TCIKABIS AND THE GIANT.” 

Once upon a time some giant men were chiseling through the ice 
for beaver. T’cikabis saw them out on the lake and decided to go out to 
where they were. He said to his sister, “I am going out and chisel 
beaver with the giants.’’ His sister warned, ‘“Tcikabis, don’t you dare 
go out there for the giants will eat you!’ But Tcikabis only laughed, he 
was not afraid. 

* Vide, Speck, JAFI, 38, p. 26; Speck, Memoir 71, p. 69; Skinner, op. cit. 
pp. 102 104. 


' Vide, Speck, Memoir 71, pp. 54-55. Skinner, op. cit., p. ror. 
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Tcikabis then made himself very small. He became so small that 
he could hardly wear his clothes, which retained their natural size 
Tcikabis looked very funny being dressed like that. 

The giants saw ‘IT'cikabis coming but they did not recognize who he was 
They laughed at the way he was dressed: The giants asked, ‘““Whog 
pants are you wearing ?’’ ‘‘My father’s,’’ answered Tcikabis. “Whose coat 
is that ?’’ asked the giants. “It is my father’s,’ said Tcikabis. 

The giants thought that Tcikabis was a little boy. They thought 
they could have some fun with him: They said, ‘‘Reach through the hole 
and pull out a beaver.”’ “All right,’’ said Tcikabis. Some of the giants got 
behind him. ‘They were going to push him into the water hole. Tcikabis 
grabbed a beaver and pulled it out of the hole. The giants tried to 
push him in but he kept backing away and gradually increased to his 
normal size. ‘I'cikabis ran his arrow through the beaver to kill it. He 
then took his bow string and made a tump-line. He tied the tump-lin 
to the beaver, swung the animal on his back and started to walk away 
The giants were very angry. They yelled at Tcikabis. ‘““Hey, come back 
with our beaver!’’ ‘I'cikabis laughed. ‘You gave it to me,” he replied and 
continued to walk away. ‘Two giants came running after him and took 
hold of the beaver. T'cikabis did not look back but just took an arrow and 
struck back over each shoulder. He struck so hard that he broke the arm 
of each giant who had hold of the beaver. The giants let go and Tcikabis 
went home. 

When Tcikabis reached home his sister was waiting for him. ‘‘ Where 
did you get the beaver?’ she asked. “I found it,’”’ said Tcikabis “No 
you didn’t. You stole it,’’ retorted his sister. ‘‘No,” said Tcikabis, “I 
pulled it out of the water myself!’’ His sister was very frightened. ‘Oh 
Tcikabis,’’ she said, ‘‘the giants will come and kill us!’’ ‘‘Let them come 
said Tcikabis. He was not afraid. 

Tcikabis told his sister to take the beaver’s tail and cook it. When it 
was cooked, he told his sister to put it outside the door of their wigwamas 
a mat. Tcikabis did this to tease the giants. Every time he or his sister 
went out or came in, each ate a small piece out of the tail. Finally it was 
nearly gone. One day they looked out and saw the giants coming. The 
sister was very scared but T’cikabis was not afraid. When the giants 
were near he told his sister to bring his two magic stones. Tcikabis 
took the two stones and heated them in the fire. When they were hot he 
struck them together and immediately the wigwam was incased in 4 
great stone with just a small hole at the top to allow the smoke to escape 
The giants pounded on the stone but they could not break it. They were 
wery angry because they could not reach Tcikabis. Tcikabis just sat 
safely on the inside and laughed. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Folk Tales trom Grand Lake Victoria 


FOLK TALES FROM GRAND LAKE VICTORIA, QUEBEC. 


BY D. S. DAvipson. 


The following tales were secured by the writer in June 1926, during a 
short visit to the Grand Lake Victoria band of Algonkian-speaking 
Indians in western Quebec. Since only a few stories are recorded here 
with it has seemed best to present them without any attempt at annota 
tion and without any comparison with the tales of a similar nature told 
by the neighboring bands. The material from this northern region which 
is at our command is still too fragmentary to allow for more than the 
pointing out of some of the obvious relationships and affinities with the 
folklore of northeastern North America in general. That we are confronted 
with many important problems in the diffusion and distribution of various 
folktales and folktale elements in this general region is well known to all 
Algonkianists. Kach band seems to have arranged the myth elements 
which are common to this area into local combinations. Among some 
bands the ‘Trickster-Culture Hero is ‘Tcakabesh, among others, 
WisekEdjack or Nenebush. In the tales of the Grand Lake Victoria 
peoples, however, Meso, it will be noticed, assumes this important role 
in some respects and not in others. 

The habitat of the Grand Lake Victoria band is in southwestern 
Quebec, the family hunting territories of its members extending in all 
directions from the lake which has given them their name.' Their eastern 
neighbors are the ‘T'étes de Boule and the Lake Barriére Indians, while to 
the north they meet the Waswanipi band.” ‘To the west are found the 
Abitibi Indians and on their southern border they come in contact with 
the Indians of the Lake Dumoine band as well as with other bands of the 
Ottawa valley. Linguistically their affiliations lie entirely in the south, 
their language closely approximating the Timiskaming Algonquin and 
Timagami Ojibwa dialects of the latter region. Culturally, too, their 
strongest ties seem to be with the southern and western bands rather 
with those to the east and north. 


TCAKABESH. 
Once upon a time when ‘I'cakabesh was still small, Misabe (great man, 
giant) came from the north. The two became good friends and often 


"See Davidson, D. S., The Family Hunting Territories of the Grand 
Lake Victoria Indians, 22nd Congress of Americanists, Rome, 1926, 

* Practically nothing is known of the Waswanipi band. The writer gives 
4 description of their habitat in Family Hunting Territories of the Waswanipi 
Indians of Ouebec, Indian Notes, Museum of the American Indian, Vol. 5, 


No. 1, 1928, 
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played together. Misabe, however, was not always big, for he had the 
power to make himself as small as Tcakabesh. When he was inside q 
wigwam or when he and Tcakabesh were alone together, he always made 
himself as small as the boy. When he was outside, on the other hand 
Misabe retained his normal size. He was very large and his legs were very 
long, in fact, he was so big that he could step over mountains. 

Misabe and Tcakabesh spent much of their time during the winter 
in chiseling thru the ice for beaver. On their way home each time Misabe 
would place Tcakabesh around his neck in order to carry the little fellow, 
Misabe would ask, ‘‘Are you cold, Tcakabesh?’’ If the latter said 
ves, Misabe would cover him with his long hair. When he had thus 
covered him, he would ask again, ‘“‘Are you cold now, Tcakabesh?” 
Teakabesh would then always reply, ‘‘No, I am warm now, thank you. 

Misabe was not always kind to Tcakabesh, however. One time they 
were chiseling beaver out on the ice. Tcakabesh had just seized a large 
beaver and was trying to pull it out of the hole when Misabe thought 
he would have some fun with him and push him into the water. He placed 
himself behind Tcakabesh and tried to push, but Tcakabesh was not 
to be fooled. He braced himself and began to back away slowly from 
the hole, dragging his beaver with him at the same time. When he had 
removed himself from danger he stopped and proceeded to tie the legs 
of the beaver together with his tump-line. He then slung his game over 
his shoulder and started home. Misabe was not to be outdone. He ran 
behind Tcakabesh and tried to cut the tump-line with his chisel. When 
Tceakabesh felt Misabe cutting his tump-line, he struck a heavy blow over 
his shoulder with the arrow he held in his hand. He struck so hard that 
he broke both of Misabe’s arms. 

When Tcakabesh arrived home he was met by his sister. ‘Where 
did you get the beaver ?’’ she asked. “I caught it,” replied Tcakabesh 
truthfully. His sister, however, did not believe him. ‘“You must have 
stolen it,’’ she remarked. ‘“You must have stolen it from Misabe!’’ She 
was afraid to skin it for she thought it had been stolen. She was very 
afraid of Misabe. 

While they were talking they heard a great noise approaching. It 
sounded just like thunder and heavy wind. ‘The sister was very frightened 
“Oh dear, Misabe is coming!” she said. ‘Whatever shall we do ?”’ Tcaka 
besh, however, was not scared. He laughed at the thought of Misabe. 
When Misabe was near the camp and was almost ready to poke his head 
in the wigwam, T’cakabesh said-to the mountain, ‘‘Mountain, my friend, 
please protect us from Misabe by turning yourself into a stone house.” 
Immediately Tcakabesh and his sister found themselves secure in a great 
stone wigwam. Misabe came to the mountain and climbed on top. He was 
looking for Tcakabesh. He rapped on the roof. “Who is there ?”’ asked 
Teakabesh. “It is I, Misabe,” was the answer. ‘Well, get away from here 
and stop vour rapping,” replied Tcakabesh. ‘‘You are spoiling my roof.” 
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Misabe could find no way to get into the stone mountain. He could not 
break down the mountain house of Tcakabesh. At last he gave up in 
despair and went away. After he had gone, Tcakabesh spoke to the 
mountain and the stone house was turned back to its original form. 


TCAKABESH AND THE SUN. 

Tcakabesh once set a snare in the east. He wanted to catch a squirrel. 
When the time came for the usual appearance of daylight, his sister 
noticed that it was still dark. ‘Why do we not have daylight?’ she 
asked. ‘What did you do in the east, Teakabesh ?’’ — “‘I only set a snare 
for a squirrel,’’ he replied. “Then you had better go and look at your 
snare,’ said the sister. ‘‘Something has surely happened.”’ 

Tcakabesh hurried away toward the east. When he approached 
his snare he found that he had caught the sun. That was the reason why 
it was still night. He tried to set the sun free but the heat was too intense. 
He could not get close enough to untie the snare. Tcakabesh then decided 
to enlist the aid of the animals. He called them all together and told 
them of the predicament of the sun. One after another the animals tried 
to free the sun. The squirrel tried to bite the snare but the heat was so 
great that he had to jump back. That is why squirrels today often jump 
backwards and why they show so much agility. As the squirrel leaped 
away from the sun his tail was singed and ever since allsquirrels have had 
their tails turned up on the ends. The other animals likewise failed to free 
the sun until the mouse came along. The mouse, after many attempts, 
finally succeeded in nibbling the snare and at last the sun was able to 
proceed on his way. The mouse, however, did not escape untouched by 
the terrific heat. In his many efforts to nibble thru the snare, much of the 
hair on his back was scorched off. Mice still exhibit the results of their 
ancestors’ experience, for the hair on their backs has never grown out 
but is still short. 


TCAKABESH AND THE BEAR. 

When T’cakabesh grew up to be a young man he became anxious to 
learn of his father and mother. “‘What has become of our father and 
mother ?”’ he asked his sister. ““They were both killed by a big bear 
many years ago,’ she answered. Tcakabesh thereupon determined to 
avenge their death. He asked his sister, ‘“How strong is the bear ?’’ This 
question frightened her. ‘‘Oh, don’t go near the bear,’ she cautioned. 
“He is very big and powerful and he will kill you too.” ‘“Do you see that 
big stone over there on the hill ?”’ she asked, pointing to a huge boulder 
projecting from the side of the mountain. ‘“The bear is just as strong as 
that stone.” ‘cakabesh, nevertheless, was not afraid. He took his bow 
and arrows and left the wigwam. His bow and arrows were of ordinary 
size while they were in the wigwam but outside they grew by them- 
selves to enormous dimensions. “(Come and see how strong I am,” 
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said Tcakabesh to his sister. He fitted an arrow into his bow and aiming 
it directly at the boulder, he released it. The arrow went true to it 
mark and struck the boulder with such force that the stone crumble 
into millions of pieces. It was so completely pulverized that the settling 
pieces gave the appearance of falling snow. Tcakabesh then began ty 
look for the bear. All the time he kept singing 

“makwa, kagikiwa ct-inak’’ 

“Bear, that killed them.’’' 


At last he found the bear and killed it. 


MESO. 


‘There was once a being named Meso. He was able to talk the languag 
of allthings, animate and inanimate as well. At the time in which he lived 
everything was called by the name of “Tshi’’ (éci). On a mountain 
side, nearby where Meso lived, there was a great balancing boulder 
Meso, happening to pass one day, saw the huge stone and asked it 
“Eshi, why don’t you follow me?’’ The boulder, however, neither 
moved nor answered. Meso thereupon began to sing a song 

“éet, nopinicecim, éci, nopinicecim”™’ 


, 


‘“Eshi, follow me, Eshi, follow me.’”* 

Meso repeated the song several times. Suddenly the great stone began 
to move! Meso became frightened! He started to run! The boulder 
however, could move faster than Meso and slowly caught up with him 
As the huge stone drew nearer and nearer Meso tried to run faster 
and faster but he could not get away from his pursuer. Finally the giant 
boulder overtook him and rolling on him, pinned him down. The stone 
was so big that Meso could not get away. Eshi kept. rocking to and fro 
It rocked just enough to pinch Meso but not enough to allow Meso t 
escape. All the time that he was pinned down Meso was crying and im- 
ploring his freedom, but Eshi paid no attention to him. At last, when 
Eshi had decided that Meso had been taught a lesson, he rolled off 
and allowed him to go on his way. 

Besides being able to speak the language of all things, Meso possessed 
all kinds of magic power. He could take the islands in the lake ané 
place them anywhere that suited his fancy. A long time ago the Indian 
were afraid to camp along the shores of the lakes, so for their benefit 
Meso moved many of the islands out into the middle of the lakes. That 
is how the Indians formed the habit of camping on the islands and they 
still follow this practice. 


' The literal translation of the song seems to be impossible to determine 
‘The translation as given was secured from an informant who could offer 10 
other meaning than the one given, It is probable that several word elements 
have been either omitted or combined in order to give expression as a song 

* ‘The translation is given as secured. As in the previous instance, a litera 
translation seems to be impossible to determine. 
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A long, long time ago the Indians used to experience difficulty in 
finding their way thru the bush. They were continuously getting lost. 
Meso, realizing the seriousness of the situation, determined to help them. 
He decided that the trees should be made to indicate a direction to them. 
He, thereupon, gathered all his strength and blew upon the trees like 
the westwind. He blewso hard that all the trees inclined toward the east. 
Ever since that time all trees incline a little toward the east and because 
of this an Indian can always tell in what direction he is traveling. 

When the Indians first learned to use birchbark for canoes and uten- 
sils, Meso foresaw the possibility of the Indians utilizing all the trees in 
the forest. He was afraid that if good building bark could be found on 
every birch tree, the Indians would become extravagant and would 
not take care of the things they made. He feared that the Indians would 
throw things away while they were still useful and that they would 
make no effort to find those which had become lost. It appeared to him 
that the Indians would never become thrifty as long as there was a good 
supply of bark on every tree. All the trees would soon be cut down and 
that would mean the end of the forest upon which the Indians and the 
game were dependent for so much. Meso, therefore, climbed into many 
of the birch trees and swayed them about until their trunks became 
crooked and twisted. This he did to protect the forest. He also took a 
balsam bough and switched many of the trees. He scarred many of them 
so much that it is now difficult to find one which will yield a suitable 
piece of bark large enough to make even a birchbark box. 

Meso was always very careful not to interfere with the game supply 
of the Indians. Whenever he killed an animal or bird he would eat every 
bit of it except the hide or the feathers. When he had finished eating 
he would speak to the hide or the feathers and say, ‘‘“Edhi, get up and 
go away.”’ Immediately they would take the original form of the animal 
or bird, arise and retire into the forest. 


MESO AND THE DUCKS. 


Meso once told the ducks to do exactly as he said. He called them 
close to him and as they flew past his head he made a sudden grab and 
caught two. After he had plucked the ducks he placed them in the warm 
sand to cook. Meso was very tired so he decided to take a short sleep 
while the ducks were cooking. He lay down facing the fire with his ramp 
thus exposed in the direction away from the camp — the direction 
from which any intruders might come. He ordered his rump to warn 
him if anyone approached. He had just fallen asleep when his rump 
broke wind. Meso awoke and saw a muskrat standing nearby. ‘“‘Why did 
vou call me ?”’ he asked his rump. “I saw the muskrat coming,”’ was the 


answer. ‘I did not mean the muskrat,’’ said Meso, “I meant a man.” 


He faced the fire and again went to sleep. Soon his rump called him 


again. Meso awoke and saw a duck flying nearby. “Why did you call me ?”’ 
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Meso asked again. “I saw the duck flying by,’’ replied the rump. “‘I told 
you that I wanted you to call me only if a man came by,” said Meso, 
For the third time, therefore, he turned over and went to sleep. He had 
not been asleep long when a man happened along. The rump, faithful to 
its master’s bidding, broke wind as a warning. Meso, however, thinking 
that it was just another animal in the neighborhood, paid no attention 
and refused to be disturbed. 

When Meso finally had had enough sleep he went for his ducks but 
found only their legs protruding from the sand. Everything else had 
been taken. He was very angry. He turned to his rump. “Why did you 
not warn me ?” he demanded. “‘I did,” replied the rump, ““but you would 
not heed my call.” “I will teach you to obey me,’’ said Meso, and s0 
saying, he turned to a stone which was in the fire. It was red hot. In 
order to punish his rump he sat down on the stone. It was so hot that his 
rump was blistered. When Meso arose, the scab that had formed stuck 
to the stone. Ever since that day these scabs have been found on stones, 
They are the gifts of Meso to mankind and are to be used as a medicine 
by people who have disloyal ramps — those who suffer from constipation. 
These scabs are called assinidkwen (stone moss’) and are cooked into 
a tea by boiling them in the broth of the whitefish. 


THE IROQUOIS. 
(natawe) 


A long time ago a young Indian and his mother were camping in the 
woods. One day, while the boy was away hunting, a group of fifty 
Iroquois arrived at the camp. As they looked like the Indians, the old 
woman never suspected that they were the Iroquois. One of them asked 
the old woman, “‘Where is your son ?”’ “He is away in the bush hunting,” 
answered the mother. The Iroquois noticed a trail leading away from 
the camp and followed it. This trail led to a place where several trees 
had fallen over it. As the trees were covered with snow they offered a 
secret hiding place to the old woman and her son when enemies were in 
the neighborhood. The Iroquois followed the trail to the hiding place 
and secreted themselves there. 

In the evening the son returned home and went to sleep. When he 
awoke inthe morning he noticed a red sky and was frightened, for to him 
a red sky was an omen of danger. Outside of the camp he saw the tracks 
of all the Iroquois leading thru the snow toward the hiding place. He 
returned to his wigwam and brought forth his bow and arrows. Thu 
armed he followed the tracks thru the bush. As he was approaching the 
hiding place, the Iroquois heard his footsteps and peeked out. They 
were afraid to come out for they did not know that he was alone. They 

1 Stone tripe seems to be a common designation for this form of edible 
fungus. At Grand Lake Victoria, the term given me was ‘‘stone moss.”’ 
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thought that there were a great many Indians with him. The Iroquois 
had guns with them but they could not use them since only one could 
peek out at a time. Every time the boy saw a face he shot it with an 
arrow. Finally he had killed every Iroquois but one. This one he took 
prisoner. To his captive he said, “If you will tell me how many Iroquois 
there are here in this region and where they are, I will spare you.’’ The 
Iroquois wanted to live so he said, “About fifty miles away in the next 
valley, there is another group of fifty Iroquois. They are hunting and 
fighting the Indians.’ After the Indian boy had secured all the in- 
formation he wanted he took his axe, hit the Iroquois over the head and 
killed him. 


THE IROQUOIS. 

A long time ago there used to be many Indians in the Grand Lake 
Victoria region. At that time the Iroquois constantly invaded the 
country, and on one trip they all but exterminated the Indians. This 
happened so long ago that even the Iroquois did not possess guns at that 
time. A few survivors of the Indians, being frightened to remain longer 
in the country, travelled to the north until they met some friendly In- 
dians. To the latter they told the story of the devastation of their country, 
and of the annihilation of their people by the Iroquois. A great many 
of their new friends determined to aid them. They returned south with 
them and resettled the country. They fought the Iroquois and succeeded 
in driving them out of the Indians’ land. In the last big battle with 
the Iroquois they captured two and decided to send them as messengers 
to the chiefs of all the Iroquois. They told the two captives to tell their 
chiefs that if the Iroquois ever again came north to fight the Indians 
they would all be killed. They were instructed to say that the Indians 
would no longer tolerate these annoyances, and that if the Iroquois did 
not stay where they belonged in their own country, the Indians would 
retaliate by invading the country of the Iroquois and that they would 
exterminate the entire nation. The Iroquois evidently believed the threats 
of the Indians for they have never since returned en masse to the Grand 
Lake Victoria region. The two Iroquois who were sent as messengers with 
the warning to their people had all their fingers cut off. They were told 
to show their maimed hands to their chiefs as examples of what would 
happen to all the Iroquois who were found in the country of the Indians. 


THE PIKE AND HIS SON-IN-LAW. 


The pike and his son-in-law were great rivals. Each tried continually 
to outwit the other. One day the pike asked his son-in-law if he knew of 
any place where the moose were plentiful. The son-in-law replied that 
he knew of such a place some distance away where great numbers of 
moose lived on the top of a high hill. The two decided to go there and 
accordingly set off. 


19* 
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As it was in the winter time the traveling was rather difficult. The 
ground was covered with a deep snow and the weather was very cold, 
By the time they reached the hill, therefore, night had come. They 
decided to camp on the hill until morning when they would commence 
their hunt. As their clothing and moccasins were wet thru, they built a 
big fire and made a rack for their cloths to dry. 

The pike thought that he would play a trick on his son-in-law. He 
hung his own clothes beside the fire where they would dry nicely, but 
placed the clothes of his son-in-law so near the flames that they were 
certain to catch fire. Then they both went to sleep. The son-in-law 
however, not to be outwitted by the pike, only pretended to be asleep. 
When he was sure that his father-in-law was sound asleep, he arose 
quietly and changed the clothes, placing his own in a safe position and 
putting his father-in-law’s in the place where they would be burned by 
the flames. 

When they arose in the morning the pike said to his son-in-law, “Your 
clothes caught fire during the night and they are all burned.” “The 
clothes which are burned are not mine,” said the son-in-law, “‘they are 
vours!’’ An argument thus commenced, for each insisted that the burned 
clothes belonged to the other. ““My clothes are marked so we can soon 
tell,”’ said the son-in-law. ‘““Let us examine them and see to whom the 
good clothes belong.” The pike felt quite sure that the burned clothes 
belonged to his son-in-law for had he, himself, not placed them near the 
flames? When they examined the unburned clothes, the pike, much to 
his amazement discovered that they belonged to his son-in-law. 

It was very cold so the pike wanted to go home. In order to protect 
himself from the weather and the heavy brush on the homeward journey 
the pike was forced to tie balsam boughs around himself for clothes 
He told his son-in-law, who alone knew the way, to hurry as quickly as 
possible and to take the shortest possible route. He was afraid that he 
would freeze to death in such scanty attire. The son-in-law, however 
instead of going straight home, took a most round-about way and 
traveled as slowly as he could. During the entire journey home, the pike 
kept saying that he was cold. 


THE PIKE AND THE STURGEON. 


The Sturgeon and the Pike were once traveling up a great river. They 
were making good progress until they came to a swift rapids which had 
many high falls in it. Here they tried to hurl themselves over the high 
places. The sturgeon attempted to jump over a big stone but fell short 
and grazed himself on the rock, skinning his side. His hairs which were 
scraped off, stuck to the stone and grew there. They have continued to 
grow there ever since. They are what we call moss. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HUNTING SUPERSTITIONS IN THE COW CREEK REGION OF 
SOUTHERN OREGON. 


BY KIMBALL YOUNG AND THOMAS D. CuTSFORTH. 


The local hunting customs and beliefs in the Cow Creek region of 
Southern Oregon have had their origin in three distinct cultural back- 
grounds. These are, first, the practices common to the Cow Creek and 
Rogue River Indians; second, the French-Canadian hunting super- 
stitions which were introduced into this territory before the middle of the 
last century by the voyageurs who came into Southern Oregon in the 
interests of the Hudson Bay Company ; third, the set of superstitions which 
have been transplanted into this locality from the Border States, that is, 
from the mountain regions of West Virgina, Kentucky and Tennessee 
by early Oregon settlers. 

The present paper deals particularly with the superstitions developed 
around deer hunting. These are largely of two sorts. First, those which 
are of the nature of avoidances or tabooed acts. Secondly, those which 
are of the nature of actions which must be performed in order to bring 
good luck. We may, for our convenience, denominate these as negative 
and as positive superstitions. 

We shall give the negative type first, followed by the positive. We 
shall indicate the provenience of each particular superstition, so far as 
this region is concerned. No attempt will be made to unravel the super- 
stition within its own culture setting before it was brought into Oregon. 


‘The Cow Creek and Rogue River (Tututni) Indians belong to the 
Athapascan stock. The former are really a branch of the Umpqua who 
formerly lived on the Cow Creek in what is now Douglas County, Oregon. 
The Rogue River group lived on the river which bears their name and in the 
adjacent area of Curry County, Oregon. The exact linguistic and tribal 
relationships of these smaller Oregon tribes has never been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 

But few of these Indians remain today. Both these groups were early 
removed to reservations. About 1855 some of Cow Creek group were removed 
to the Siletz Reservation, but the bulk of them were sent a little later to the 
Grande Ronde. Of the Rogue River group they were sent first to the Siletz 
and still later to the Grande Ronde. In 1910 but nine Cow Creek Indians 
were enumerated in the census of that year. In 1881, there was reported in 
the census five hundred of the Rogue River Indians, but since that time 
they have been confused with other neighboring and more distant tribes. 
It is not known how large a number of these people survive. Cf.: Jndian 
Population of the United States and Alaska: Bur. of Census: 1915. 
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i. 


Negative Superstitions or Taboos: Those said to be of Indian origin 
are as follows: 

1. The porcupine should never be killed unless the hunter is lost. 

2. When a good shot has been missed, the gun should not be cleaned or 
oiled until a successful hit has been scored. 

3. A. hunter should not kill a raven while hunting. 

Those of Border States origin are: 

4. The knife that is to be used in dressing the deer should neither be 
sharpened nor whetted previous to the kill. 

5. Too many shells should not be taken on a hunt. A modest number 
is between seven and fifteen. 

6. It is decidedly unlucky to hunt on Sunday. 

The Hudson Bay group apparently introduced into this region no 
negative superstitions which have persisted in common practice. 


Es. 

Positive Superstitions. Those of Border States origin are: 

1. If when setting out from camp or home to hunt, your dog should stop 
to defecate, it is necessary to pass the dog before it finishes and moves on. 

2. A hat, shirt, shoes, or any other garment which has been worn upon 
a previously successful (“‘lucky’’) hunt should by all means be worn every 
time one goes out on a fresh hunting expedition. 

3. In order to insure ‘‘good luck”’ in the hunt, the first fresh deer dung 
that is found should be carried in the left shirt pocket. (Known also in 
Wisconsin; introduced by settlers from Kentucky and Tennessee.) 

The positive superstitions of French-Canadian origin are: 

4. Whenever a spot is reached where the hunter has previously killed 
a deer the hat should be lifted in a reverent manner. (Known also in 
Wisconsin.) 

5. When on an extended hunting trip, all members of the party should 
smear their arms and faces with the blood of the first deer killed. 

6. Sunday is a “lucky day”’ for deer hunting. 

Apparently no positive superstitions thought to be of local Indian 
origin have persisted among the present inhabitants of this region 

In addition to these superstitions, the Hudson Bay group seems to 
have been responsible by the rules for the division of the spoils. The pelt 
went to the person who scored‘the first hit on the game. The carcass of 
the deer went to the individual who finally killed the animal. This rule 1s 
still observed. 

From the Hudson Bay source is said to have come the custom that the 
hunter who has been the most successful during the day’s hunt is regarded 
as a sort of leader or hero for the time being. Generally he is permitted to 
wear a distinguishing head-gear or a decorated belt. He is relieved of all 
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camp duties. Furthermore, he is permitted to select the member of the 
group who is to eat his meal with the fried male organ of a buck upon his 
plate. This crude raillery was originally designed as a mark | { disapproval 
or as a piece of witticism directed against the hunter who had been most 
unfortunate in the day’s hunting. At the present time, it has degenerated 
until the person who is known to be the most easily nauseated by such 
performance is chosen. 


III. 


Individual hunters in this region tend also to create superstitious 
observances regarding local hunting territory. Some hunters’ personal 
preferences, become accepted, naturally, by other men who are closely 
related, either in their family or neighborhood. For instance, certain 
canyons or ridges are believed to be lucky or unlucky hunting areas. 
Such places are consequently avoided. Like all superstitions, no doubt, 
these are at first rationalizations of personal dislike or like for a particular 
locality. If a hunter never hunts in some part of the country, he will say 
that he has ‘‘never had any luck there.’’ If closely questioned, however, 
he will usually admit that he has either missed some good shots there or 
has let a crippled deer escape him. Thus is produced an emotional set 
against the place. 

Mention should also be made of the fact that the difference of attitude 
toward hunting on Sunday still persists in this region. It is evident 
from the data above that the Border States tradition was opposed to 
this practice, while the Canadians reckoned Sunday a day for successful 
hunting. Opinion is sharply divided on this matter. Some individuals 
have continued the avoidance of Sunday hunting, others believe the day 
most propitious. 
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THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society 
was held on December 29, 1927 at Williams Hall, Andover, Mass.., with 
the President, Alfred M. Tozzer in the chair. 

The Secretary’s report was read as follows: 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 
Since we have no detailed information on the membership for 1926 
I base the following comparison on that for 1925. The membership of 
the Society is as follows: 


1925 1927 

PN INS oo bias dteaninaidananmaciasiaweanenams 7 7 
i ile a cl ees a hein te cies 10 I 
II 5.0 tan cite qnnrieiwaeneths Rind emanaeaaee 383 340 
Ds cite Koa eeeasentees "400 “306 

ED «so ctixicedcnahendtnn skaeinaaeloee aa waenaiee’ 138 


Respectfully submitted, 
Griapys A. REICHARD, 
Secretary. 
The Secretary's report was accepted. 


The Treasurer’s report was accepted as corrected. Franz Boas and 
Gladys A. Reichard were appointed as an auditing committee. 

The Editor’s report was read and accepted. The Secretary was it- 
structed to send a letter of thanks from the Society to Dr. Elsie Clews 
Parsons in recognition of the aid she has given us. 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR. 


During the past year every effort has been made to bring the issues 
of the Journal up to date at the earliest possible occasion. To that 
end we have transferred the prifiting of the magazine and of the Memoirs 
to J. J. Augustin of Gliickstadt, Germany, whose facilities for publication 
are more extended than those of Protat Fréres. We ‘have mailed fou 
copies of the Journal during the past year, and have three more in page 
proof. It would be desirable for the committee to authorize a program 
looking toward the early resumption of current issues in the publication 
of the Journal. 
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We have printed one new Memoir during the past year, Lamba Folk-lore, 
by A. C. Doke, a collection of African tales. The Folk-lore of Maryland, 
by Annie Weston Whitney and Caroline CanfieldBullock is also ready for 
distribution, and Tewa Tales, by Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons is in final 
page proof. Since the publication of the Journal is so urgent a matter, it 
has been thought best not to send anotherMemoir to press at this moment, 
but two Memoirs, through the generosity of Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, are 
ready to be added to the series: a Nova Scotia collection by Mr. Fausset, 
and a collection from Santo Domingo, by Mr. Andrade. We wish to take 
this opportunity of expressing our thanks to Dr. Parsons, who has also 
paid for the Negro number of the Journal published during the current 
vear. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rut F. BENEDICT. 


Dr. H. Addington Bruce gave a report on the work of the Boston 
Branch of the Society and plans for increasing membership were dis- 
cussed. 

The Council was organized as a Nominating Committee and the follo- 
wing officers were reelected : 

PRESIDENT: Alfred M. Tozzer. 

VICE-PRESIDENT: John R. Swanton. 

SECRETARY: Gladys A. Reichard. 

TREASURER: Pliny E. Goddard. 

EDITOR: Ruth F. Benedict. 

ASSOCIATE EDITORS: Franz Boas, George L. Kittredge, C. Marius 
Barbeau, Elsie Clews Parsons, Gladys A. Reichard. 

COUNCILLORS: For three vears: J. R. Swanton, E. K. Putnam, Stith 
Thompson ; for two years: J. Frank Dobie, Edward Sapir, Frank G. Speck 
for one year: A. I,. Kroeber, Phillips Barry, Diamond Jenness. 

A motion was made and carried to increase allowance for clerical 
work up to four hundred dollars if necessary in order to bring the 
Journal as near to date as possible in the next year. 

Dr. Charles Peabody was elected a life member of the Society. 

According to the plans followed by the American Anthropological 
Association an informal symposium was held for the discussion of 
problems of form in primitive tradition. The following papers were read: 
Alfred M. Tozzer, A Brief History of the American Folk-Lore Society. 
Franz Boas, Primary Literary Forms in Primitive Literature. 

Ruth F. Benedict, Complexity of Literary Forms among the Indians of 
the Southwest. 
Martha Beckwith, Proverbial Sayings among the Oglalla Sioux. 

On the subject of Acculturation in Folk-Lore Erna Gunther presented 

the introductory paper and the question was discussed informally. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE EMERGENCE.! We all came from Shipapu which is way down some. 
wheres under the earth. It was dark there. There was no sun and no moon, 
There were two women, sisters; one is our Mother and one is the Mother of 
the nomads. Our Mother is called Uritsity; her sister’s name is Nau'tsity, 
The people were all down in Shipapu in the dark place under the earth. Our 
mother knew all about it. She had power the same as the Christian God: 
she could do things. The people were still in the dark place, but our Mother 
knew that the earth was made, but that it was not ripe yet. 

There were two brothers, Maseewi and Uyuyewi. They were Tcakwena 
(warriors). They were with the people inside at Shipapu, but they did not 
want to stay in the dark place. They wanted some place where they could see, 
where it was light. So they asked their Mother to let them come out to some 
place where they could see. Their Mother told them, ‘‘You had better wait 
a while.’’ So they waited for a while, no one knows how long. Then their 
Mother said, ‘“There will be a sign when the earth is made and is ripe and 
is in good shape.’’ So they asked permission again. They wanted to find 


out if everything was ready on the earth. Then she said, ‘“‘Very well. Now | 


you may go. But you will see strange people and strange things.”’ 

Then they opened a door towards the north side. They looked out towards 
the north and it was light. Then they opened a door to the west and then 
to the south and then to the east and then they told the people that they 
might come out. So they started to come out. They saw the moon and the stars 
and they came out, But the earth was not ready yet. It was still wet and soft. 

Inside of Shipapu our Mother had trained the people. She had given the 
people their ceremonies and their songs and prayers. They gave them to them 
in their houses. I do not know how they taught them, but they gave them 
everything. Then they came up to this earth. They opened something above, 
like in the kivas, and they came out. Then the earth was already made. In 
Shipapu each man had his own ceremonies. They knew how to sing and pray 
and how to make things and they had all their arts and their industries from 
that time. They did not learn these things afterwards, but they brought them 
all with them. Then our Mother told them, ‘‘Now you will go out and see the 
world, and I will tell you this. You are going to see the earth, and all these 
things that I have told you and that I have advised you about, you wil 
forget some of it in the future. You will not always carry out what I have 
told you, but sometime you will forget.”’ 

Then the people came out and walked towards the southwest. There they 
built a little town, Kackatrik (White House). This was their first village. 
Then from there came every nation. All the different kinds of Indians had 
their language and their songs and their ceremonies. There were maty 
people there. Then the people were starving. There was no food to eat at 
this time. Then they had a meeting to talk about it. ‘‘Why are we starving” 


1 San Felipe, (Tsamuteliwa). 
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all the head men said, ‘‘We have stayed here a long time. We should move 
on to some other place.’’ So then they started to move again. There were all 
different kinds of people, and they had all different kinds of languages. So 
then from there they scattered. Some went to the east and some went to the 
west, and some came through the middle. Our Mother and her sister the 
Mother of the other nations came with them. From there the people scattered 
and came this way from the north. At this time the people all had their 
ceremonies, those that they still have to this day. That is why the other 
Indians around here have different ceremonies. They use drums, and we 
Pueblo Indians are different from the others. 

Then Our Mother told us that we must pray because we have hearts and 
we cannot live without prayer. If we do not pray we shall not be able to find 
anything to eat and there will be no rain. At this time they were just spirits, 
but then they changed and turned into Indians. Before this the people were 
all katcinas, but now they turned into people and danced, wearing masks. 
So that is how we got our katcina ceremonies, because our Mother knew 
about everything like this. That is how we got our dances and our ceremonies . 

That is the way the people came. But they had a hard time. They did not 
have enough to eat. They kept on moving. They would stay a year or two 
years in some place, but then they would have to move on to another place. 
So the Indians went all over around the world like coyotes. They went all the 
way to the coast and there was big water and there was no way to cross, They 
went so far and turned back again. They came back to the same place. So 
they went back and forth. They told their Mother that they would not go 
back to where they had come from, to Shipapu, until they died. And all 
the things that they had been told in Shipapu they must teach to the young 
people so that they might learn these things. Whoever belonged to these 
ceremonies must teach the young ones the songs and prayers. That is why 
the Indians still do this. It is secret and only those who belong to these 
ceremonies know them, and they teach them to the young ones. They must 
do this for the world. They pray for all the different nations in the world, 
and they must teach the young ones how to do these things that the world 
may last longer. 

They do not tell us how the people got their different languages. We all 
came out at one place, but then the people scattered and began to talk 
differently. 

So they came. They told their Mother, ‘‘We are going ahead. We are not 
going back.’’ Their Mothers told them that they would meet different kinds 
of people, but they did not tell them what kinds they would be. They told 
them that when they met different people and mixed with them things would 
be different. They would forget some of the things that they had been told. 
And that is true; that is what is happening now. The ceremonies are not given 
now the way they used to be a long time ago. They used to go out to hunt 
game for their ceremonies. At that time they had no mutton or beef, only wild 
game, because there was plenty of game in the mountains. They thought it 
would never be gone and they used to live on it all the time. They had 
ceremonies going on all the time then. They brought the seeds of corn with 
them from Shipapu. Then they had only corn, no wheat or other things. At 
that time there was plenty of rain because at that time they always prayed 
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and did all the things their Mother had taught them. They still knew they 
things and did them that way. But now the Indians are not doing as their | 
Mother told them and they do not believe in these things any more. Thei 
Mother told them that sometime they would forget what they had been told 
and this is true. Now we know that the Indians do not do these things. They 
do not care any more about the things their grandfathers told them. Ang 
that is why our Mother says that all these people who are doing wrong in 

the world must go back to Shipapu when they die. | 

When a person dies his spirit goes back to Shipapu. When the spirit gets 
there they ask him a question first, to find out whether he had learned what 
they had told the people long ago and if he had heard the stories. Then he 
says, ‘“Yes, I have learned about your story on the earth.’’ Then he holds 
out his hands, palms upwards. Then our Mother takes his hand and looks at it 
and says, ‘“You have done this wrong. This thing that I told you you never 
learned, and this you learned but did not do.’’ Then there can be no excuse if 
a man has done something wrong because our Mother knows everything. 
Then our Mother says, ‘‘Now you will go to this place. You must suffer, And 
if the man has not done anything wrong, he will be sent to a good place. He 
will stay there where our Mother is. He will live forever there and not suffer 
any more. That is why the Indians believe these stories and try to do thes 
things and carry on all their old ceremonies and dances and do all the im. 
portant things, because they are afraid they wil] be punished. They do not 
want to suffer. They want to stay in the good place if it is true. 

That is how the people came. That is why they do these things. ‘They do 
not do them for fun. Everything they do is what their Mother taught them 
in Shipapu, and all the ceremonies they learned in Shipapu are still going on 
but in some places they have forgotten some of the songs. 

That is how they came. Then there were many people in the world and the) 
began to fight with one another and they began to steal from one another 
and to kill. Then they all became enemies, even men of the same people 
became enemies. And that is how they all scattered. 

RUTH BUNZEL. 

Columbia University, New York. 


NOTES ON THE KATCINA CULT IN SAN FELIPE. The katcina ceremony is 
called tsteste. Most of the men belong to it. Whoever is going to belong to some 
important ceremony must enter it when his time comes. The spirits call him 
and then the man knows that he must go in. He gets sick and dreams at 
night and then they tell his heart that he must do this thing. Sometimes 
a man refuses to go in because some of the ceremonies are very hard. But 
then he gets sick and after he has suffered for a long time, always worrying 
about this thing, he decides that he had better join this ceremony and live 
instead of dying. When I was young I did not want to join any of our Indian 
ceremonies because I wanted to live like the White people. I went to the 
Catholic school and I knew you could not be a Catholic and keep the old 
Indian religion too. Some of the people tried it, but it is not good to have two 
religions. And I wanted to be like the White people, and I never joined any of 
our ceremonies. But I am an Indian because I come from the same flesh and 
blood as our Mothers. Therefore I was thinking about it all the time and 
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worrying, and then at last I knew I had to join. So about two years ago I 
joined the katcina ceremotiy. 

When a man decides to join the katcina society he goes to the katcina 
chief (isieste hotcant), and tells him that he wants to join. Then when they 
are having a ceremony they put the man in. He doesn’t pay anything and 
he is not whipped, but he must fast and pray for all the people. 

The katcina chief takes care of everything concerning the katcinas. He 
takes care of all the masks. The men do not own their own masks, but they all 
belong to the katcina chief, who keeps them in his own place that no one 
knows about and he takes them out when they are needed and works on 
them, He knows all the songs and how everything should be done. He keeps 
this all in his mind, secret, and then when he is old he selects someone to 
take his place and teaches him everything that he must know. We all call 
him father and he calls us children, and when he selects someone to take his 
place he chooses one of his ‘‘children’’. 

When any man wants to have a katcina dance he goes to the katcina chief 
and tells him he wants to have this dance. Then if he thinks it is all right to 
have this dance he appoints the day. He talks it over with the men who want 
to dance and then he decides what will be the best time. Then they practise 
their songs and before the time comes to dance he tells them that they must 
fast for four days. They eat no salt and no meat and no grease, only fruit and 
corn ,and they sleep away from their wives. And all the time they must think 
right; they must not worry about anything and they must have no evil 
thoughts. If a man goes in to a woman during this time it is a very great sin 
because he is praying for all the people and the man who does anything wrong 
spoils the prayer. The katcina chief gets the masks ready and he makes 
prayer-sticks. He makes one prayer-stick for each man who dances. It is a 
small double prayer-stick, one stick painted blue, the other black. The two 
sticks are bound together with native cotton cord and there is one feather, 
a turkey feather or a soft eagle feather, and tied to it on a cotton string is one 
little feather of the yellow bird. In the winter time they dress in the houses 
before they come out and then they come out and dance. They know how 
many songs they have, and when they have sung all their songs they stop. 
For every dance they have anew song. After they have finished dancing, the 
katcina chief gives each man a prayer-stick, and he says to him, ‘‘Now you 
have finished and you will go back to your families and everything will be 
free for you from now on.”’ The next day the man takes the prayer-stick out 
and plants it in some secret place asking for rain and good crops. He gives the 
prayer-stick to the spirits saying, ‘‘We are your servants.’’ The prayer is, 
‘I give you this. I have worked for you. Send us rain. I have suffered; I have 
fasted and done everything for you. You will send us rain and crops and stock 
for us and for the whole world, for I have worked for the whole world.”’ 

We have about three or four katcina dances each year, and we do not 
have as many different kinds of katcinas as they have in other places. 

The informant identified the following katcinas from Hopi and Zuni 
drawings, and stated that they were the only ones known at San Felipe: 

'.’Acuwa. There are two kinds of Acuwa katcina, one with black body 

paint (Hopi: Anga katcina, Fewkes RBAE XXI, Pl. XXXII; Zuni, 
Upikpona, . The only difference is that he wears white moccasins. 
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The other kind of Acuwa use pink body paint and dance barefoot 
(Hopi, Katowaci anga katcina; Zuni kdkokci). This is danced very 
often, in the fall, spring and summer. 

. Teakwena. There are two kinds of Tcakwena, one with long hair, the 
other short. They are warriors and always carry bow and arrow. 

. Matsiane (Hopi, Hémis katcina, Fewkes, RBAE XXI, Pl. XXI; Zuni, 
Hemucikwe). This is danced in summer, in July. When there has been 
no rain for a long time they dance this because they are especually 
effective in bringing rain. 

;. Mixed katcina. Among those appearing in the mixed katcina are: 

a) Temtemci (Hopi, Honani katcina) 
b) Nawic (Hopi, Hopak Avate Hoya) 
c) “The brother of Temtemci”’ (Zuni, Aincekoko), 
Something approximating the Zuni Muluktakia is danced without mask, 
RUTH BUNZEL, 


N 


w 


Columbia University, New York. 


THE TODD MEMORIAL, VOLUMES, Columbia University Press, to appear in 
1929, will contain some forty articles and tributes by friends, colleagues and 
students of the late Professor Henry Alfred Todd of Columbia University. These 
contributions cover not only the field of Romance, but also of General, Linguis- 
tics and Literatures. The two volumes will cost $ 10,00. A list of subscribers 
names will appear in the volumes, the final date for including such names in 
the list being April 15, 1929. Please send all orders to Dr. P. Taylor, 400 West 
119th Street, New York City. Included in the contributions is an article by 
Professor Franz Boas on ‘‘Spanish Elements in Modern Nahuatl.” 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


LA MUSIQUE DES INCAS ET SES SURVIVANCES. R. and M. d’Harcourt, Paris: 

Librairie Orientaliste Paul Guethner, 1025. 

Only one who has personally attempted collecting and analyzing primitive 
music can fully appreciate the immense task accomplished by Monsieur and 
Madame d’Harcourt in setting forth ‘‘The Music of the Incas and its Sur- 
vivals’”’ a volume of 575 pages devoted to a detailed discussion of the primi- 
tive musical instruments of Peru, Equador and Bolivia and of more than 
two hundred melodies, which are also presented. A second volume of beauti- 
ful plates leaves nothing to be desired in depicting the instruments themselves. 

Although this great work is so well worthy of hearty commendation and 
the thanks of all interested in primitive music and folklore, it seems advisable 
to discuss a few points made because, while not wishing to be over-critical, 
the writer feels that they are a little misleading. The book is divided into 
four parts, the first dealing with the instruments, the second with the fétes 
and dances, the third with the musical folklore (scales, rhythms, forms and 
kinds of composition, poetry, notations, informants, and a general comparison 
of Andean musical folklore with that of primitive North America and that 
of Spain). The fourth contains the notation of the songs, translations of 
text and comments on each. 

The discussion of instruments is very careful, but the authors are evidently 
only vaguely conscious of the significance of many of the instruments in 
settling a definite relationship with the islands of the Pacific. It is true they 
have not attempted to go into Pacific comparisons to the extent that they 
have North American, but they have said enough to indicate that were they 
fully acquainted with the general ethnological literature they would have 
enlarged on the subject. It is exceedingly interesting to note that, quite 
independently, both these authors and the present writer! arrived at almost 
exactly the same conclusions as to the world-circling musical bow having 
reached the Americas from both West and East, although the authors of 
‘The Music of the Incas’’ do not clearly differentiate western and eastern 
types, as is easily possible in most cases. They naively remark also, for 
instance, on what they call the ‘‘onomatopoetic’’ name of the shell trumpet, 
pututu, without apparently realizing the Pacific provenience of the instru- 
ment and that this is the exact name for it in several Polynesian languages. 

While the authors are careful to warn the reader against taking too 
seriously their conclusions as to the original Inca scale having been penta- 
tonic in some five modes, they seem themselves quite committed to the 
theory. The exceptions to these scales in the form of additional or missing 
tones in the songs are both numerous and striking, but the authors in- 
variably dismiss them as being due to Spanish influence, Thus all songs 
containing only the notes of the pentatonic scale in one or another of the 
modes are classed and continually referred to as pure Indian melodies, while 


') Ancient Hawaiian Music, B. P. Bishop Museum, Bull. 29, 1925. 
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all other songs are ‘‘mixtures’’ or ‘‘mixtures of mixtures’ depending on 


the number and kind of exceptions to pentatonic scale tones. An attempt 
is made to classify the songs into ‘‘very early,’’ ‘colonial’ and ‘‘modern” “er 
chiefly on a scale basis, although certain rhythmic peculiarities are algo a 
sometimes considered. , a 
Even granting that most of the ancient pan-pipes do give pentatonic ‘ ; 
scales, as do many of the ancient flutes and flageolets, and that it is probably ree 
quite true that this scale has largely influenced the music and is still evident é 
in it, the hypothesis that the people were originally unacquainted with other a 
tones and confined their songs to these alone seems scarcely tenable. Many fifts 
pan-pipes and flutes (especially bone ones) many furnish other tones capable i 4 
of still further variation by embouchure, but it is equally possible that in § onl 
singing, other tones than those of the pentatonic scale were constantly being I 
hit upon as passing or changing notes between, and not always in a negligible of d 
degree. The authors seem inclined to regard large numbers of bone flutes with anne 
varying tones as rather unimportant. akir 
Not as much has been done with the structural designs and stylistic ther 
features of the melodies as might have been done to advantage, although ont 
binary and ternary forms, introductions, codas and so on, as well as peculiar ’ an i 
intervallic leaps are mentioned. However, no attempt was made to group the anci 
songs on most of these counts nor to see what kinds of groups might be made caps 


on the basis of correlations of different structural or stylistic combinations. I 
Although the writer has not attempted to do this with these particular songs, 


it seems probable that in this manner, some very interesting generalizations yr 
could be reached, not only of various song types, but of Inca music in general. of o7 
Possibly also a clearer differentiation of Inca and Spanish traits could be 1 
made, At least it would be worth trying. As it is, the songs were classified onshe 
more or less into types according to their purport to the European mind, the mus’ 
character of the poetry and the general ‘‘feeling’’ of the tune, without an high 
attempt to state on what that feeling depended. Occasionally attention is they 
called to peculiar rhythms, but no attempt is made to study rhythms or dea! 
meters alone. The authors offer as an excuse for their classification the H 
confusion of terminology both by modern Indians and Spanish authors have 
but if no native terms could be obtained, a statement which the writers do and | 
not make, and which seems hardly possible, a purely objective determination these 
of separate musical traits could have been tested out for correlations and tono 
a possible differentiation into types. of bo 
In their comparison of Andean with North American Indian music, eve mon 
granting that the published material gives somewhat of a bias in favor of diffe: 
ceremonial music, the writers labor under the misconception that North to lez 
American music is all formal or ceremonial. Ethnologists have been pron to th 
to collect the music of only those ceremonies in which, for some reason or even 
other, they became specially interested, or to which they gained access 
The music of the Hako, for instance, reported by Miss Fletcher, and on whicli Y: 


they rely heavily for generalizations, represents, as Miss Fletcher hersel! 
would be the first to state, only one ceremony. In spite of its numerous songs 
covering the different steps of the ritual, it represents only a small proportion 
of the sacred, to say nothing of the secular, music of a single tribe, the 
Pawnee, The authors apparently do not know that it is quite typical in North 
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America — and elsewhere — for the music of a given ceremony to conform 
closely to a rather prescribed tonal and structural pattern or patterns, 
while those of another ceremony may be quite different in these respects 
even in the same tribe. There is also considerable difference in the general 
characteristics of the songs in the different culture areas, not so much in 
scale, perhaps, for after all, the limits of possibility there are rather narrow, 
but in stylistic features. By various means of discounting important ex- 
ceptions even in the material they quote, the authors attempt to find in 
North American songs an adherence to the pentatonic scales in more than 
fifty percent, a procedure not at all justified by their mode of study, while 
to the uninformed reader they relegate North American songs to a seeming 
uniformity of scale, and by inference, of style as well. 

In the matter of instruments they are apparently unaware of the extent 
of distribution of the musical bow, of the presence among the Apache of a 
musical bow of hollow reed, played by being bowed like a violin, a form not 
akin to any known Spanish instrument, but to an East Indian form. Nor do 
they refer the well-made native vertical flute of reed or wood, known and used 
on the Pacific coast, particularly in California, where it seems to have been 
an indigenous form, while they only mention in a footnote the presence of 
ancient vertical bone flutes, generalizing rather on the lack of instruments 
capable of producing several tones. 

However, on the whole it cannot be denied that North American musical 
instruments are less developed than those farther south, while the absence 
of pan-pipes in the northern continent deprived the North American Indians 
of one of the most important means of producing instrumental music. 

The authors’ plan of dividing the music into phrases so that identical 
melodic passages are vertically aligned and thus readily observed by non- 
musical readers is taken from Miss Curtis and is; from many points of view, 
highly commendable, but if in a number of cases the divisions are not erroneous, 
they at least offer occasion for a difference of opinion, and there are some in- 
dications that the measure bars may have been placed wrongly. 

However, when all is said and done, the fact remains that the authors 
have produced a wonderful collection of Andean music, carefully handled 
and admirably presented. The statement made by a previous reviewer that 
these songs (as well as those of the Copper Eskimo, for instance) are mono- 
tonous, hardly represents the truth to the student of exotic music. The songs 
of both regions evince a wealth of melody and even, despite their brevity and 
monophony, of design. They are monotonous only in that they are utterly 
different from modern European music. To appreciate them it is necessary 
to learn a musical language other than the customary one, with a mind alert 
to the possibility of new forms and new ways of expressing musical thought, 
even if these are in but a rudimentary stage. 

HELEN H. ROBERTS. 


Yale University. 
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